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e In the Record ° 


Employee Benefits During a Strike 
' Before World War II, some strikes were so violent and 


_ bloody they could have been written up as battle reports. 


- Today, however, strikes which become violent are increas- 
ingly rare. The recent steel strike may not be typical, but 


its placidity is certainly more in keeping with present labor- 


management relations than the sit-down strikes of the 1930’s. 
And with this new civility on the labor front, many em- 
ployers are able to look at their workers as individuals as 
well as union members. Some of them, therefore, believe that 


7 employee benefits—such as group insurance, pensions, holi- 


days and vacations—should not be forfeited or discontinued 
during a work stoppage. Accordingly, these companies make 


arrangements, either through the union or directly with the 


_ employees, to keep some or all benefits in effect. 


But as the article starting on the next page points out, 


_ not all companies view strikes this way. Some employers be- 


lieve that a strike is a “test of economic endurance,” and 
therefore to continue any employee benefits would only be 
giving aid to the “enemy.” “Employee Benefits During a 
Strike” analyzes the arguments of both sides and discusses 
company practices. 

e e e 


Pay Differentials for Exempt Supervisors 

The need to maintain the exempt supervisor’s pay differen- 
tial in the face of overtime or incentive earnings paid to the 
men under him is a well-established principle. Now, questions 
revolve mainly around the best method-to achieve this goal. 
According to a recent survey of 363 companies made by the 
Board, company practices vary widely. The article starting 
on page 350 points out that salary surveys are the basic tool 
used by over half of these companies to maintain differentials. 
However, a sizable group prefers differential guarantees— 
either stated as a percentage above the rank-and-filers’ pay or 
in actual dollar amounts. 

Of particular interest to any company using a percentage 
guarantee is the information given in the box on the second 
page of the article. Here, with the help of a little arithmetic, 
one may quickly calculate the amount a supervisor should 
get in order to maintain any specified percentage differential 
up to 50%. Other uses for this valuable tabulation are also 
pointed out. 


Railroad Stock Option Prices 

Railroads, in seeking approval for any restricted stock op- 
tion plan, not only have to meet SEC and IRC regulations— 
as other companies do—but they must also get the approval 


\) 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Until recently, no 
approval was forthcoming from ICC for plans that sought to 
issue stock at less than the fair market value on the date of 
the option grants. This is no longer the case. Railroads now 
receive substantially the same consideration in pricing stock 
as other companies. 

The story of how the Santa Fe Railway System was 
granted ICC authorization for stock priced at less than the 
fair market value is carefully chronicled in the article on 
page 363. 


Executive Selection through Group Appraisal 

” Horatio Alger stories have long been a part of the Ameri- 
can dream. And even in this scientific age, most companies 
continue to believe that the right young men will naturally 
rise to top management ranks. 

However, a number of companies are no longer willing to 
rely solely on the cream-in-the-milk-bottle theory. They be- 
lieve that while the Alger hero still exists, the company may 
have to seek him out if he’s not to get lost in the shuffle of 
today’s complex industrial setup. Therefore, these companies 
have developed various executive selection programs to find 
buried talent. 

One company that is approaching executive selection in a 
systematic manner is Atlantic Refining. It has set up a Man- 
agement Personnel and Development Plan whose basic ele- 
ment is group appraisal of the performance and potentiality 
of the individual. The article starting on page 356 discusses 
this plan and gives highlights from the company’s executive 
appraisal manual. 


Consumer Prices Continue To Rise 

The general upward thrust of consumer prices continued 
through mid-August. The Board’s index contained another 
new high although the total rise since April has been only 
about 1%. And the over-all index currently stands 2.3% 
above the 1953 base. In contrast to this, the more volatile 
wholesale price index, prepared by the government, has risen 
some 4.1% since 1953. As brought out in the article, “Con- 
sumer Prices Continue To Rise,” the recovery in food prices 
has been the moving force in the upward adjustment of the 
index, even though housing, apparel, transportation and sun- 
dries are also currently above the 1953 base. In addition to 
following the course of the price index, the article records, 
by charts and text, recent movements of the fruits and vege- 
tables component. The story starts on page 367. 


Trends in Labor Relations 


Employee Benefits During a Strike 


F IT IS TRUE that a strike is a “test of economic 

endurance ...in which the outcome is determined 

by the relative resources of the contestants,”? is it then 

proper tactics for a company to cut off as completely 
as possible the income of the striker? 

When the production worker’s pay consisted only of 
wages, a strike actually meant that the employer 
ceased giving the striker any financial assistance. But 
since World War II, an increasing proportion of the 
production worker’s pay has been in the form of group 
insurance, pensions, vacations, holidays and other 
benefits. Between 1945 and 1954, for example, there 
has been a twentyfold increase in the number of work- 
ers covered by some type of health insurance or pen- 
sion plan under collective bargaining agreements.? And 
both vacations and holidays have enjoyed a similar 
trend—as time off with pay has constantly been on the 
increase.$ 

Under these circumstances, a complete economic 
strike would mean cutting off benefits as well as pay. 
But judging from the experience of ninety-three com- 
panies that have had strikes within the last five years, 
this is not the case. Many of the executives of these 
companies feel that fringes are different from wages. 
And faced with the decision of whether to cut off bene- 
fits during a strike, many companies refuse. They argue 
that their aim is “to win the strike, not beat the strik- 
ers.” This is most evident in the case of welfare bene- 
fits and insurance plans, less evident in the case of 
vacations and holidays. 

Ninety-three companies that had strikes during the 
last five years were asked by THe CoNFERENCE Boarp 
whether they continued to make the contributions 
necessary to maintain strikers’ pension§s, life insurance, 
accident and sickness insurance, hospitalization, medi- 
cal and surgical insurance. As is shown in Table 1, far 
more companies continue paying for these employee 
benefits during strikes than refuse. And this pattern is 


1. T. Hiller, “The Strike” in E. Wight Bakke and Clark Kerr, 
“Unions, Management and the Public,” 1948, p. 440. 

*Evan Keith Rowe, “Health, Insurance and Pension Plans in 
Union Contracts,” Monthly Labor Review, September, 1955, p. 993. 

5<Time Off with Pay,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 180; “Va- 
cations and Holidays, 1956” Management Record, August, 1956, 
p. 276; “Vacation and Holiday Provisions in Union Agreements, 
January, 1943,” Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 748, 1948, 
p. 6; “Labor Management Contract Provisions, 1953,” Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1166, p. 9. 
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make payments. A West Coast concern refuses to con- | 


basically the same whether the company is small or 
large, as can be seen in Table 2. 

In another survey, Te Conrerence Boarp asi 
900 companies what their practice is concerning group | 
insurance during a strike. (See the chart.) Many of 
these companies never have had a strike and were able | 
to state only what they believed they would do if such | 
a contingency should arise. Of the 900, 55% say that | 
they have no definite policy; 16% say they would dis- — 
continue group insurance in case of a strike; and 29% - 
state that they would continue payments for varying | 
periods of time.t 

These are the statistics. But what impels a company | 
to take the stand that it does? Those who refuse to | 
continue payments argue that one should not help the } 
“enemy”; those who favor continuing payments talk | 
in terms of “keeping up good relations with the work- | 

rs,” public good will, and the legal aspects of continu- | 
ing or discontinuing the benefit plans. 


WHY FIRMS DISCONTINUE PAYMENTS 


The attitude of the group opposed to continued pay- | 
ment of group benefits is exemplified by one industrial | 
relations executive’s statement that “payments of such | 
benefits to employees on strike would be supplying the | 
enemy with ammunition while placing a serious finan- | 
cial drain on the company.” This argument is allied to | 
the view that a strike is economic war, and there is no | 
justification for “only half going to war.” As a Penn- | 
sylvania firm’s executive commented, “employees who | 
are on strike should not continue to receive benefits | 
that will increase the losses suffered by the company | 
and decrease the losses suffered by the employee.” | 

Discontinuing the striking workers’ benefit pay- | 
ments, it is further argued, helps to end a strike. A | 
Chicago company says that its refusal to pay brought | 
“more pressure upon the union to settle the strike,” | 
while a New York firm feels that the discontinuance | 
carried “an important psychological inducement to | 
employees to terminate the strike.” 

Other companies point out that, in their cases, pay- | 
ments to these employee benefit funds are based upon | 
the number of hours worked. And since strikers are not | 
working, companies no longer have an obligation to | 


” Management Record, May, 


*“Group Insurance During Strikes, 
1955, p. 187. 
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tinue financial support during a strike because strikers 
are “nonworking employees.” An Illinois company 
places direct blame on the workers: “Company insur- 
ance and pensions cover only employees actively en- 
gaged in work.” This Chicago executive states, “If an 
employee wishes to strike, he thus determines that he 
will not only cut his pay but all other benefits that 
flow from the work situation.” 

One Florida concern uses the following method of 
discontinuing benefits. “Upon a called strike, all em- 
ployees who walk out on strike are terminated—on 
the basis of ‘Failure to Report for Work.’ All employees 
on layoff are called back and if they do not report, are 
_ likewise terminated. Such termination has the force of 

a ‘quit’ and cancels out all insurance benefits. When 
the strikers return to work, their insurance policies are 
automatically reinstated.” 

Several companies fear that if they continue pay- 
ing these benefits, strikers could easily use them to 
carry them through the strike. A company that has a 

contract with the Steelworkers’ union discontinues 
only one benefit during a strike: its accident and sick- 
hess insurance. Its reason is that the very high sickness 
and accident benefit payment “would provide too 
great a temptation to get ‘sick’ or have an ‘accident’ 
during the strike.” A New Jersey company cancels 
similar policies for a similar reason. “Any other meth- 
od,” this company declares, “would be very difficult to 


WHY FIRMS CONTINUE PAYMENTS 


While those who favor discontinuance of benefit 
payments believe that this might help end a strike, 
other companies think that continued payment would 
more quickly end the strike as well as cause less ill will. 


Table 1: What Ninety-three Companies Did in Paying 
for Striking Workers’ Benefits 
Number of Companies 
Continued Discontinued 


Payment Payment No Set Did Not Have 
Employee During During Practice on Specified No 


Benefits Strike Strike Payment Benefits Answer 

LES TCI) 47 8 8 12 18 
Life insurance ...... 53 14 10 3 13 
Accident and 

sickness insurance 41 22 8 5 17 
Hospitalization’ .... 46 12 6 8 21 
Surgical insurance .. 44 12 7 10 20 
Medical insurance .. 30 11 4 18 30 
Blue Cross? ........ 20 3 Q 17 61 
Blue Shield* ....... 15 Q 4 16 56 
NOU? Citas el) ects Qa 5° On 0 86 


_ 1 One company operates its own hospital-and dispensary and allows strik- 
ing employees store credit. 

2 One company advances premiums on Blue Cross and Blue Shield and 
deducts premiums from salaries after strike. 

This figure includes payment on one prepaid medical plan and payment 
on one thrift plan. 

b Figure includes payment on each of the following: sickness and 
accident disability, dependent hospital and surgical, investment plan, polio, 
and ambulance. 
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One chemical company, for example, renounced the 
stopping of benefit payments as a “strike weapon” and 
continued making them. 

Frequently, continuance of employee benefits by the 
struck employer is predicated upon a belief that the 
strike is between the company and the union, not be- 
tween the company and the workers. Therefore, to 
stop benefit payments would penalize the workers 
rather than the union. One manufacturer of electrical 
equipment says that “strikes very often are not based 
on the wishes of the employees. And, therefore, I was 
reluctant to penalize my employees by discontinuing 
these benefits.” An oil company continued payments 
because the “men were really not in sympathy with the 
strike.” By paying the benefits, a New England manu- 
facturing company declares “we go a long way toward 
counteracting the union’s efforts to completely dis- 
credit the company.” 

Several companies that continue benefit payments 
during strikes make the point that ending certain em- 


Table 2: What Ninety-three Companies Did in Paying 
for Striking Employees’ Benefits—-—-by Size of Company 


Number of Employees 


No. of Over 
Benefit and Practice Companies 1-249 250-9991,000-4,999 5,000 


Total companies ......... 93 5 138 29 46 
Pensions 
Continued payment .. 47 2 5 15 25 
Discontinued payment 8 0 1 1 6 
No set practice...... 8 2 1 3 2 
Did not have benefit... 12 1 3 5 8 
INOVanswer 2/22). Sy) 18 0 8 5 10 
Life Insurance 
Continued payment .. 58 8 a 19 24 
Discontinued payment 14 0 3 8 8 
No set practice...... 10 Q 1 8 4 
Did not have benefit... 3 0 0 0 8 
No answer .......... 138 0 2 4 7 
Accident and Sickness Insurance 
Continued payment .. 41 3 6 14 18 
Discontinued payment 22 0 4 5 18 
No set practice...... 8 1 1 2 4 
Did not have benefit.. 5 1 0 1 3 
INovanswer) pesos hse 17 0 2 7 8 
Hospitalization 
Continued payment .. 46 8 5 16 22 
Discontinued payment 12 0 3 8 6 
No set practice ..... 6 1 0 2 8 
Did not have benefit... 8 1 1 1 5 
No answer .......... 21 0 4 7 10 
Surgical Insurance 
Continued payment... 44 8 6 16 19 
Discontinued payment 12 0 3 s 6 
No set practice...... 7 1 1 2 8 
Did not have benefit... 10 1 1 1 7 
No answer .......... 20 0 2 "( 11 
Medical Insurance 
Continued payment .. 80 2 3 ll 14 
Discontinued payment 11 0 8 8 5 
No set practice...... 4 1 0 2 1 
Did not have benefit... 18 1 4 8 10 
Novanswert: 5. eine 30 1 8 10 16 
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ployee benefits, such as hospitalization, might cause 
hardship for their community. One midwestern firm 
says: “If we discontinued hospitalization and a mem- 
ber of the striking employee’s family went to the hos- 
pital, then he might have to go as a charity patient.” 
An eastern company says that “since we are the com- 
munity’s largest employer and since we help make up 
hospital deficits we would in a sense be picking up the 
tab if a member of a striker’s family became a charity 
case.” A western firm says that “when sickness and 
accident cause a striking employee’s family to become 
public charges, it results in bad community relations 
for the company.” 


Good Human Relations 


“Human relations” is the terse explanation of a rub- 
ber company as to why it continues benefit payments. 
And a similar view is held by many others. One com- 
pany, in existence since the 1880’s, declares that it 
could not “desert” its older workers. A paper company 
writes that it would be a “drastic, inhuman measure” 
to stop the benefits. An aviation company states that 
the goal of its action is “to minimize suffering of the 
striking employee’s family.” 

But whatever the phraseology, the main objective 
of these companies is good employee relations. After 
all, their argument goes, a strike is only a temporary 
dispute, and it is important that management keep 
the good will of its workers, particularly since they 
figure the financial cost to the company is small. 


PRACTICES WHEN THE STRIKE IS LONG 


Many companies pause at this point, however, and 
add that if a strike lasts a long time, they would then 
review their position. In fact, several companies claim 
that the whole issue is “meaningless” in a short strike 
since most insurance policies do not lapse until after 
a thirty-day grace period. And, they further add, most | 
strikes do not last beyond the expiration of this thirty- — | 
day grace period. (The per cent of strikes in the 
United States that lasted less than thirty days is 
shown in Table 3.) 

However, a big problem arises when there is a long 
strike. One northeastern employer describes such a 
strike during which he continued paying for employee 
benefits for eight months. When the strike entered its 


Table 3: Duration of Strikes, 1947 to 1954 


% of Total No. % of Total Workers Average Duration 


of Strikes Involved in Strikes of Strikes—in 

Lasting Less Lasting Less than endar 
Year than 30 Days 30 Days Days Idle 
UE ly eM ThA 64.4 25.6 
G48 sees ya Ske 77.1 62.9 218 
LO4O Ne ee 78.5 69.3 22.5 
1950 es ee 81.8 69.5 19.2 
OSL Ves 84.5 85.3 17.4 
LOSS i os creas 80.9 65.6 19.6 
DOGS HE ee 79.5 778 20.3 
194 eS nc 78.5 768 22.5 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; The Conference Board 


Continuation of Group Insurance During Strikes 
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ninth month, he began checking with all of his em- 
ployees and discovered that 575, or 10%, of his em- 
ployees were then working with other companies and 
that they would not return. He thereupon cancelled 
their policies after having lost several thousand dol- 
lars. He asked the remainder whether they wanted the 
company to pay the premiums as a loan. A number 
asked the company to do so, which it did. The loans 
were repaid when the strike finally ended. 

However, another industrial relations executive says 
his company would continue benefit payments what- 
ever the length of the strike, because it wants to pro- 
tect its tremendous investment in each worker. The 
company has trained the worker to its method of oper- 
ation so he has the know-how to do work assignments 
readily. To train new workers, this executive says, 


would cost his company a fortune. He points out that 


/ one of the grave dangers of a strike, especially one 


—-—- 


that runs more than a few weeks, is that the company 
may lose a number of these employees to other firms. 
His firm’s policy, therefore, is to continue to pay em- 
ployee benefits to all strikers, provided they have not 
accepted employment with another firm. And to make 
sure of this, the company keeps in touch with each 
striking employee. The loss of ten employees, this in- 
dustrial relations executive concludes, would cost the 
company more than paying all the benefit premiums. 


Joint Contributions Maintain Contact 


In the case of benefit plans financed on a contribu- 
tory basis, many firms announce to their striking em- 
ployees that they will contribute the firm’s share if the 
employee will contribute his. A few set up special 
booths to collect the money from the strikers. In fact, 
some turn the collections into a big public relations 
affair, with newspaper advertisements and the like, in 
order to build up good will. Others call upon each em- 
ployee, either in person or by mail, to pay his share of 
the employee benefit at periodic intervals. 

Practically all companies that have such a practice 


| indicate that their employees make every effort to con- 
_ tinue the benefits because they feel that their needs 


for these benefits are especially great during the strike. 
The company also finds it a ready vehicle to continue 
communication with the individual employee, thus 
tending to tie him more closely to the firm. 


Unions Favorably Disposed 


In many cases, the union would also like to have 
the employee return to work with the same company 
when the strike is over. Otherwise the employee might 
go to a firm not organized by the same union, and thus 
the union would lose a good dues payer. Consequently, 
some unions are not opposed to company attempts to 


_ Inaintain a good relationship with the strikers. 


A number of firms indicate that they work out spe- 
cific arrangements with the union before the strike 
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starts. In this way, there is assurance that employee 
contributions to such benefits as life insurance, acci- 
dent and sickness insurance, medical insurance and 
hospitalization will continue during the strike. These 
are part of the prestrike arrangements that are often 
made if it is felt that a strike may be inevitable. 

Some companies and unions wait until the strike has 
dragged on for several weeks before they map out a 
plan to collect payments. For example, a New York 
manufacturing company stopped payments after the 
strike had lasted several weeks. The union thereupon 
stepped in and agreed to reimburse the company for 
its subsequent expenditures. After the strikers re- 
turned to work, the union arranged with the employees 
to reimburse the company. The union made up losses 
for workers who did not return. 

Most companies, however, do not make agreements 
for reimbursement with the unions. Rather, they wait 
until the strike is over and then collect the necessary 
amounts from the workers. Some of these companies, 
at the beginning of a strike, write explanatory letters 
to all their workers, indicating that collections will be 
made after they return to work. Others write their 
workers that they should make their weekly payments 
to the paymaster. If an employee falls behind in his 
weekly payments, or if no arrangement is made for 
these payments during the strike, the company may, 
as part of the strike settlement, make double deduc- 
tions from the pay of the returned strikers to take care 
of the deficit. Of course, if the company continues pay- 
ments for all of its workers, it loses the money ad- 
vanced for strikers who fail to return. 

But despite the risk of losing this money, many com- 
panies continue payments for certain benefits, such as 
life insurance, to avoid the trouble of taking out the 
policies all over again once the strike is settled. More- 
over, the administration of pensions and group insur- 
ance would be greatly disrupted by cancellations and 
later reinstatements. 

Whether the company’s decision is to continue or 
discontinue benefit payments, insurance company 
practices and state and federal laws may conflict with 
and overrule its decision. For example, despite an em- 
ployer’s termination of insured disability benefits dur- 
ing a strike, the courts have ruled that the company 
has to pay a weekly benefit to an employee injured 
while on that strike. In fact, one insurance company 
advised its group insurance administrators that “if an 
employer should indicate a desire to terminate cover- 
age on striking employees, he should be advised to 
consult his legal and industrial relations advisors with 
regard to the situation, since there may well be a 
question as to whether the employees on strike can be 
considered no longer in his employ.’”? 


(Continued on page 372) 


+ For details, see “Group Insurance During Strikes,” Management 
Record, May, 1955, p. 186. 


Pay Differentials for Exempt Supervisors 


This survey of 363 companies shows a variety of methods are used to maintain the 
necessary margin between the supervisor’s pay and those he supervises 


LTHOUGH exempt first-line supervisors in fac- 
tory and office are at the lowest level in the mana- 
gerial hierarchy, to the large segment of employees 
occupying production and clerical jobs, they are man- 
agement. And because of the close working relationship 
between supervisors and the employees they supervise, 
these first-line managers are often called the “key 
men” in the company organization. 

Little doubt remains today as to whether these ex- 
empt supervisors are in fact, as well as in name, a part 
of management. This is particularly true with respect 
to company policies and practices affecting their com- 
pensation. Companies concur that one of the more 
important ways to improve the supervisor’s status as 
a member of the management team is through better 
understanding and handling of his compensation prob- 
lems. Because of his strategic location between rank- 
and-file employees and executives, he is subjected to 
pressures from both directions; and supervisory pay 
practices are, to some extent, a product of these com- 
bined pressures. For instance, if a general increase is 
given to the rank-and-file employees, or their over- 
time pay is liberalized, there is always the question 
about the effect on supervisors and whether something 
should also be done for them. Many companies follow 
the practice of giving extra pay in one form or another 
to supervisors for overtime.1 And some companies 
make them eligible to participate in executive incen- 
tive bonuses? and deferred profit-sharing plans.? 

Fundamentally, supervisory compensation problems 
do not differ from those connected with wage and sal- 
ary administration at other levels in the organization. 
Gearing rate structures to area and industry levels, 
aligning rates internally and making individual adjust- 
ments are accomplished in the same manner whether 
job classifications cover first-line supervisors, clerks, 
assemblers, department managers or executives. The 
differences lie in the solution to problems peculiar to 
specific departments or job classifications. 

However, a perennial problem in supervisory salary 
administration is the determination and maintenance 


*“Premium Pay for Exempt Supervisors,” Management Record, 
December, 1955, p. 470. 

*“Incentive Bonuses for Executives,” Management Record, 
March, 1956, p. 82. 

*“Profit Sharing for Executives,” Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 90, 1948. 


of adequate differentials in gross earnings between | 
first-line supervisors and employees working under 
them. 


THE NEED FOR DIFFERENTIALS 
The primary objective of pay differentials is to in- | 
sure that supervisors receive a consistently higher in- | 
come than the pay earned by subordinates. A company |} 
usually wants its supervisors to know they are getting | 
more money. And it is also important that rank-and- | 
file employees know and understand why their bosses | 
are receiving higher pay. Knowledge of the existence 
of adequate pay differentials makes the first-line sup- | 
ervisor’s job desirable and a worthwhile goal to seek. 
However, in the absence of well-conceived differen- 
tials, supervisors may at times receive less than the 
gross earnings of the employees supervised. For ex- | 
ample, production employees covered by a wage in- | 
centive pay plan may be scheduled for an extended | 
workweek of forty-five hours in order to get out extra | 
production to meet seasonal demands. If the supervi- | 
sors receive no overtime pay, the total weekly earn- | 
ings of individual employees often exceed the total | 
income received by their bosses. . 
To a lesser degree, this same condition prevails in | 
both factory and office operations where hourly rates | 
or weekly rates might be used for nonexempt employ- | 
ees. The accounting department working a thirty- | 
seven and one-half hour week illustrates the point well. || 
On occasion, accounting personnel are asked to work | 
as many as forty-five hours a week to close out com- | 
pany books or assemble data for special reports. Under | 
these circumstances, let us assume it is company prac- | 
tice to pay overtime at straight time for the first two | 
and one-half hours, while time and one-half is required | 
for hours in excess of forty to nonexempt employees. | 
Exempt employees are not paid for overtime hours. | 
Therefore, in this case, the $25 weekly differential of | 
the exempt section supervisor earning $115 per week | 
over the $90 a week nonexempt accounting clerk is 
narrowed to $1. Because of the overtime, the account- 
ing clerk receives $114 gross pay—$90 base pay for | 
thirty-seven and one-half hours which is equal to $2.40 
per hour, $6 for the first two and one-half hours over- — 
time, and $18 for the next five hours overtime at | 
$3.60 per hour. 
The need for pay differentials has long been recog- | 
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nized by companies that determine supervisory salary 
rates according to job evaluation. Many companies 
make it a practice of adopting a single job evaluation 
plan for rank-and-file and first-line supervisory job 
classifications connected with office operations. Pay 
differentials are achieved by using job-pricing tech- 
niques that compensate for differences based on job 
evaluation principles. But this same practice is not 
usually followed in the case of factory operations. Over 
the years, companies have tended either to limit job 
evaluation to nonsupervisory factory jobs or to adopt 
a second plan for supervisory classifications. However, 
in these situations every attempt is made to integrate 
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the pricing of supervisory and nonsupervisory jobs in 
order to bring about the pay differentials that are 
desired. 

Claims and counterclaims are made for and against 
the principles of job evaluation in solving this problem. 
But other methods are being used by an increasing 
number of companies to assure adequate pay differen- 
tials when overtime or incentive earnings boost the 
production worker’s pay check. For instance, according 
to surveys of foremen’s salary practices conducted by 
local trade associations in Cleveland and Chicago, there 
appears an upward trend in setting differentials as a 
percentage above subordinates’ earnings. In 1953 and 


Computing Pay Differentials 


An easy-to-use chart for computing and checking 
pay differentials based on percentage patterns ap- 
pears below. It is designed for differentials of 1% to 
50%. It facilitates comparison of hourly rates, gross 
earnings, average earnings, etc. of employees super- 
vised and supervisors’ monthly rates. The weekly 
pay of any one or group of employees, multiplied 
by the factors in the table, result in a monthly rate 
for supervisors at any desired differential up to the 


50% maximum. 


% 
Differ- 
ential Factor 
1 LSE ts Se a 4.3763 
Ppl as! tae 4.4197 
fo ibe Dat aaes pa aes 4.4630 
CNG rakes aes enema 4.5063 
Spee te Ge a ae 4.5500 
(Rees ae a 4.5930 
TES ERS SS A ON 4.6363 
pe Li aah Ae Co a eee 4.6796. 
(aah Sie aa 4.7232 
UC bees hire is Pace 4.7663 
1 lake ed ies ea 4.8096 
A ako tge eee 4.8530 
LS see eh ache 4.8962 
NM Air peeema bec cst. 4.9396 
LUST See care eer 4.9829 
MAGE ee Re Ree 5: 5.0263 
Ly aac eh Rae 5.0696 
ie Sete at Oa ak eee 5.1129 
pos Bea ee 5.1563 
(Ariat i 5.1996 
PI AR No Sane Se 5.2429 
ELIS Ay i) ee ee 5.2863 
US TON ota ec ee Oe eee 5.3296 
Pal Pa eee Le 5.3729 
ee eC ere CE 5.4162 
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Difer- 

ential Factor 
PAG Sai ote iaaaeen Dele 5.4596 
V0 Msiascdl Sauce Eades 5.5029 
hs i alah on Gt Raa 5.5462 
ADR lactate AACE NR: 5.5896 
ob (eraser eae ait 5.6329 
Dierenee ear cer ad 5.6762 
SA ieee Gian a 5.7196 
Deen eo caves oy 5.7629 
2 Nyy cr ie he 5.8062 
CoS, 19 et Renee aaa 5.8496 
SOR eee eau teces 5.8929 
SE Reo. eA Sa 5.9362 
BS Ree NR ad 5.9795 
Ss anaes tN or. 6.0229 
ENN Fhe ek ae 6.0662 
ZILA RUS cea ia 6.1095 
AON Pre se 3 0, 6.1529 
65) ae es sea alle 6.1962 
CTE ari ese nates ate 6.2395 
CS coi RAR ae aaa 6.2829 
ONG eee eer 6.3262 
ATE Ry einen ce 6.3695 
ABER tris sectds 6.4128 
A Qe Peta OF 6.4562 
TAL toads Seema 6.4995 


Examples of the use of the table are: 

1. The differential is fixed at 20% over the gross 
earnings of the highest-paid employee supervised. 
The scheduled workweek is forty-two hours. The 
highest employee rate is $2.50 per hour, making 
gross earnings of $107.50—$100 for forty hours at 
$2.50, and $7.50 for two hours overtime at $3.75. 
The factor for a 20% differential is 5.1996. Multiply- 
ing $107.50 by 5.1996 equals a monthly salary rate 
of about $559 for the supervisor. 

2. The differential is 15% over the maximum of 
the rate range of the highest-rated job classifica- 
tion, which is $3 per hour. The department consists 
of a dozen employees in four job classifications with 
the highest rate of $2.80 per hour currently paid to 
one employee in the highest-rated classification. 
The department works five nine-hour days per 
week. Under these circumstances, the differential is 
based on $142.50 per week—$120 for forty hours at 
$3, and $22.50 for five hours at $4.50. Multiplying 
$142.50 by 4.9829, the factor for the 15% differen- 
tial, results in a monthly salary of about $710 for 
the supervisor. 

3. The table can also be used to determine if 
supervisors’ salaries are consistent with company 
practice. Assume differentials are set at not less 
than 25% nor more than 35% for office supervisors 
Over average weekly earnings of all employees su- 
pervised. Average weekly earnings equal $77 and 
the supervisor’s monthly salary is $410. To deter- 
mine if the salary is consistent with company prac- 
tice, divide the monthly rate of $410 by the average 
earnings of $77, which in this case equals 5.3247. 
Read down the factor column and find the closest 
factor to 5.3247, which is 5.3296. The differential is 
23% or two percentage points less than the estab- 
lished minimum of company practice. 
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again in 1956, the Cleveland survey requested partici- 
pants to answer the following question: 


“Does the company maintain a differential be- 
tween the foremen’s wages and the highest hourly 
rate or incentive earnings of those they supervise?” 


In the 1953 survey, seventy-nine (61%) of 129 com- 
panies reported they maintained percentage differen- 
tials. And in 1956, fifty-nine (70%) of eighty-five com- 
panies did the same thing.1 The Chicago survey covers 


1“Foremen’s Wage and Personnel Practices Survey—October, 
1953” and “Foremen’s Survey (Salaries and Personnel Practices) — 
February, 1956” by Associated Industries of Cleveland. 


Table 1: Geographic Distribution of the 
363 Companies Surveyed 


No. of No. of 


Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing Total 
Region and State Companies Companies Companies 
New England ........ 15 6 21 
Agneta nee. eet. —_— 1 1 
Vermont .......... 1 — ul 
Massachusetts ..... 8 2 10 
Rhode Island ...... 1 — 1 
Connecticut ....... 5 3 8 
Middle Atlantic ...... 89 29 118 
INewry ork)? 42). ke 44 Q1 65 
New Jersey ........ 14 3 17 
Pennsylvania ...... 31 5 36 
East North Central ... 87 16 103 
Qhioie cine nel: 26 3 29 
In giana aca eaten 4 2 6 
IONS Beso he sles He ne ver § a 34 
Michigan’), ye lan 15 1 16 
Wisconsin ......... 15 3 18 
West North Central .. 19 10 29 
Minnesota ......... 8 4 12 
Rowan WM ies, ee 2 Q 4 
Missouri .......... 7 2 9 
Nebraska ......... _— 2 Q 
IRansass 3,0 cae Q _— Q 
South Atlantic ....... 26 16 42 
Delaware .......... 4 —_— 4 
MMarvlandis. siento 5 5 10 
District of Columbia — Q Q 
Virginialice Auer: 4 4 8 
West Virginia ...... 3 — 3 
North Carolina .... 5 1 6 
South Carolina .... 1 — 1 
Georgiain 2. sets 3 2 1 3 
lorida yess sah ee Q 3 5 
East South Central .. 5 8 8 
Kentucky ......... 2 1 3 
Tennessee ......... Q 1 3 
Alabamaigast.. se. 1 1 2 
West South Central .. 4 9 13 
Arkansas ......-... _— 1 1 
Louisiana’ 3072/5... Q 3 5 
Texas. i201 ie heh ee Q 5 7 
Mountain ........... 1 1 2 
Colorado: 3.4.56. sea. 1 — 1 
Arizona’ HIAe,etk 4 a 1 1 
Pacific... 270) ELRy SthT, 16 11 27 
Washington ....... $ 1 4 
Oregon: hrs, poe as 8 1 4 
California taco 10 9 19 
otal yet, 2. 262 262 101 101 363 363 


practices for 1954 and 1956. Like the Cleveland survey, 
1956 showed an increase of nine percentage points over 
the earlier survey results. The figures for 1954 are 
seventy-two (57%) out of 126; and for 1956, seventy- 
seven (66%) out of 116 companies. 

In order to get a picture of nationwide practices, 
including any geographical differences, Tue Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp recently completed a survey of pay differ- — 
entials as well as a host of other compensation practices — 
for exempt first-line supervisors. Companies were se- 
lected on the basis of industrial classification, number — 
of employees and geographical location. Responding ~ 
companies included 262 manufacturing establishments 
with more than 4 million employees, and 101 non- 
manufacturing firms with total employment nearing 
800,000. Home offices or major installations of these 
companies are located in thirty-seven states, as can be 
seen in Table 1. And if the locations of multiplant in- 
stallations are included, all the forty-eight states are 
represented in the sample. 

Two hundred and thirty-four (89%) of the 262 man- _ 
ufacturing companies reported on both factory and 
office supervisors, twenty-four reported on factory only ~ 
and four on office only. The ratio is not as great for 
the nonmanufacturing firms because of the number of — 
banking and insurance companies in the sample, which — 
obviously have no factory operations. Fifty-nine 
(58%) of the 101 nonmanufacturing companies re- 
ported on office supervisors only, three on factory only, 
and thirty-nine on both office and factory. 

All 363 companies reported that they try to main- | 
tain pay differentials for factory and office first-line 
supervisors in one form or another. Slightly more than 
half use salary surveys as guides in determining the 
amount of the differentials. Others guarantee super- 
visors a fixed percentage or specific dollar amounts 
more than the employees under their supervision. (See — 
Table 2.) Results of the Board’s nationwide survey are 
further evidence that more and more companies see the _ 
importance of paying a larger amount of money to | 
supervisors than to their subordinates under any and | 
all circumstances. 


SALARY SURVEYS 


The 206 companies—131 manufacturing and sev-_ 
enty-five nonmanufacturing—reporting the use of sal- | 
ary surveys are influenced by current salaries paid in — 
the area and industry as well as the relationship these 
salaries bear to rank-and-file earnings. A few companies — 
also lean on historical practices as well as surveys. For 
example, a beverage manufacturer using external rate 
data and following historical practices reports as fol- 
lows: 


“Differentials for supervisors are determined by a com- — 


*“Foremen’s Salary Survey—Chicago Area—March, 1954,” and 
“Foremen’s Salary Survey—Chicago Area—January, 1956,” by the 
Employers’ Association of Chicago. ; 
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Table 2: Pay Differential Practices in the 363 Companies 


mittee with the aid of the ranking method of job evalua- 
tion. The committee also takes into consideration going 
rates in the area and industry. In applying these guides, 
the average overtime of employees supervised is also 
checked. The goal is to set salary grades so that individual 
supervisor’s pay differentials will be at least 10% over the 
gross earnings of his subordinates.” 


An electrical equipment company follows a some- 
what different course to achieve similar results. How- 
ever, this company is also interested in avoiding differ- 
entials that bring about salary levels substantially 
higher than the going area rates. The following is an 
excerpt from the company’s report: 


“As a general rule, first-line supervisors’ positions are 
placed in salary grades based on job evaluation permitting 
pay differentials equal to a minimum of 20% more than 
the straight-time earnings of the highest-paid employees 
supervised. Area rates are used as a guide for comparing 
salary levels but caution is exercised to insure higher pay 
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for supervisors but not at 
levels that would be out of 
kilter with outside rates. 
However, if the 20% min- 


Guaranteed Differentials 


No. of Sal i i i i 
Industrial Classification Conspisied Sarveve Total pate Patterns ate differential results in 
salary levels higher than 
Manufacturing industries those in the area, we don’t 
PAIneranbeanCuDALtS ons onde sec cies ce ihs sb ois ys 8 3 5 5 — worry about them.” 
Automobiles, trucks and parts ................ 10 3 i 6 1 : 
Electrical machinery and equipment .......... 30 18 12 12 _— . To venapee oie adequate 
Fabricated metal products ................... 15 9 6 5 1 differential for a standard 
poe aes PPTOGUCES ots ina crisisystcc- ure 3 eee _ 4 os — Q forty-hour week, an auto 
Furniture an Lgl rare Ona ac a — 
Industrial chemicals, fertilizers, paints, etc...... 98 10 13 12 1 parts manufacturer reports 
Instruments and related products ............ 5 5 — — —_— as follows: 
Leather and leather products ................ 8 1 7 @ — “g - hae 
Nonelectrical machinery and equipment ...... 41 24 17 15 2 AORN RSG i NE IRD) EE Nh Ce 
Paper and allied products ................... 12 8 4 4 _— cupied an exempt foreman 
Petroleum: products). .) eee s sacle ns ess 10 4 6 6 — classification for not less 
Pharmaceuticals and soaps .................-- 13 6 Wf 7 — than three months do not 
Primary metals—ferrous and nonferrous ...... 15 8 7 tf — : . f] ‘a 
Printing and publishing ...................... 2 1 1 1 ie aaipbivanin. Mn ne 
Mailrandrequipmenty okie, a5o.y6 sin ise asa a 5 1 4 A — 125% of the gross earnings 
trex wrodUuct sty cis 0h <o:csavaies ovum aheieroleane of 7 4 3 3 = (overtime and _ incentive 
Stone, clay and glass products ............... 15 5 10 9 1 pay) of the highest hourly 
eee PE ae rated occupational _group 
VE MO ss. it earn Sadie cues 4 1 3 3 —_ under their supervision. 
A ont cs es — alia — Under no circumstances is a 
Total, manufacturing (.,55 2.360). Wis lu fees wae ae ie re supervisor’s pay equal to less 
wane ae’ 100% 93% 1% than 125% of forty times 
Nonmanufacturing industries the maximum of the rate 
(OUTSOLE 4 26 CRE a 8 5 3 2 1 range of the highest hourly 
PES add Th EE aye desioyet cies te as iets ducveracn ies sata 16 13 3 3 — rated job supervised even 
Sobtang MMR ERUS SS ots Khare raiGe a ah abe ia avout. ata" sins a . 2 4 _ though the workweek of sub- 
haces Pe evan Far TRE s 3 iG a ila ordinates should be less than 
Retail trade—department & variety stores ..... 14 13 1 1 = forty hours.” 
Utilities—light, heat & power ................. 30 13 17 16 ah One of the larger manus 
Total nonmanufacturing ............... ae 75 26 4 2 facturers of consumer dur- 
00% nee “ae 98% 7% able goods and industrial 
: aay gE RD oS a ae AO equipment included in the 
MOtHICOMPANIOEN piles es cee a aisie sy, nn taro 9' Tag ne oe Sag! ut sample nelies ontiocal, area 
a ms 100% 93% 1% surveys wherever plants 


are located. The company 
operates in excess of fifty 
installations around the country. Local plant man- 
agements follow the company’s general practice of 
setting up and maintaining adequate differentials for 
supervisors in order to provide incentives that will 
attract and hold personnel “who have and use capa- 
bilities essential to the growth and successful oper- 
ation of the business. . . .” Job evaluation is used ex- 
tensively throughout the company. However, each 
plant is more or less free to adopt the system that 
best fits its needs. In this way, local managements are 
able to determine the “true value” of supervisors’ 
jobs and pay them commensurately. Salary ranges 
are ample for granting increases to supervisors in pro- 
portion to individual performance as well as for pro- 
viding substantially higher rates than those paid to 
the employees under them. In order to achieve this 
goal in each installation, the company reports: 


“Tt requires establishment of a salary structure that 
correlates position relationship within the company with 
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E. Other % patterns No. of companies 
10% over the average of the straight-time 
earnings of the three highest-paid em- 
ployees supervised ...............---. 1 


Table 3: Percentage Patterns for Computing 
Differentials in 146 Companies 


Percentage Pattern picket Reasonable % over the straight-time earn- 
ings of the highest-paid employee super- 
A. Percentage over straight-time earnings of highest-paid employee i Reh es 1 
supervised Percentage over the gross earnings of the 
10% y highest-paid employee supervised: 
OA ali eis tai tale a larlnlntse tel ee ee onegaiie. Mile eaiebuine Ca eatin (ele 
LOG tye h cass chdew ye ate Oe EE SE 1 
DEA ERS A Re Pe es 6 TS RE eRe Seen eon vi 
eee Raha UNA CA A AL SAU ae 1 15% veers eee dene a 
OI Sh ae ae i BOGE cis cies ss a 1 
ease mane 3 Tose, oS COE ee 1 
POROO Os i Mulmas wren, a0 3 Percentage over the average of the gross 
A AES: ANNES RI A NO 4 earnings of the top five employees super- 
LAT ONE eA, lea, 5 vised: 
ALES: AUIS AAR as 1 TSU oe at ak 2 
USO AIRY ARTE Aba AR ME RUNS AU Oba Ren. 2 VERT a U/ml atin Me Aa Hol 1 
UTR AY ARS Eas OB re) Cea hd Nae A BO Ba A J INoti fixed rs ae 10.2 ee eee 1 
nf tg w adgdeeth'a ey alas miahahain dye: Ooalatey as 2 Percentage over the average of the gross 
Ob MRED ee eee i earnings of the whole group of employees 
sole Wipeieltti ek SoS are a 50 (34 es atone 
%) Be eo Sa 1 
B. Percentage over average of straight-time earnings of all em- Up to 25% «2.0... eee 8 
ployees supervised 10% over the average of the gross earn- 
is “ ings of the top two-thirds of the whole 
ae sere eg nd athe mins tgs ils alas 42 2) vir elie group supervised 0)! 1... ioe eee 1 
Ghee bec ee IS mF do teed 4 or Cae Caen oe eres 
DOU ee yA ME mth. et sole 4 Totalcac Wd. as vy ee 16 (11 
GAN DS A RD RR 4b he 
BUT OY ee oe ALO eee Men Nc 1 a. Two companies apply formuta to factory supervisors only. 
LAY pyc SYA Aah A aati ws ge EG E's) 1 b. One company applies formula to office supervisors only. 
5%-40% YU ha Oo age: GONE RN 1 ce. Apply formula to factory supervisors only. ‘ 
Beste adi oinnew te 1 d. One company applies formula to factory supervisors only. 
TONG Cha) ie dae, teal een eens 1 
Te RNY ANTON AEN TRA 8 
Bo AOU Oy ve iiny 7 a euN ea RM OF pel or ol dha 1 ° ° ° 
1 Pega fied nla e 1 Table 4: Dollar Patterns for Computing Differentials 
20 ARMIN ee eet tar 1 in Eleven Companies 
OSU BOC 44 We diaas ol cape Led ae 1 
MNO Taxed TEE EMH cae) Se Nile UR alee ce: ee Number of 
War en una gn i 20. ave 85 (24%) he eel ha Se 
j { 11¢ to 90¢ per hour more than the aver- 
C. Percentage over the maximum of the rate range established for age of the straight-time earnings of the 
the highest-rated job classification supervised whole group supervised |: 0000.) Sin... oo tea 1 
a) Pi Vorepl ee slate cto rb teraielels «\2:k bialehae 1 25¢ per hour more than the straight-time 
ie CeaASBN URE eet ae iyije ns lael sauteed is earnings — the highest-paid employee 
Uy ROS oO oe orca SUPETVISEM j ha yHasg Hkh Yas dacme g te Be 1 
Rags CLAM LR ide del V1 MOOR a ne Be 
ae Boy Teed, Un Oak Geatl ie 15¢ per hour more than the straight-time 
REEL A ROU CARER 1° earnings of the highest-paid employee 
10%-15% Leics AM hunt ripen aly A 1 supervised or the minimum of the salary 
Oe MaDe nT antiga 3 range of one salary grade higher than 
Lom sari lids pees, as. mabe 1 that of the highest-paid employee super- 
10%-30% Lib iis ea one ie near a vised, whichever is higher ....................00 2 
TO CREDO Co ede reais Cita a artces ts 1 $20 to $25 per week more than the aver- 
PO EUEC ASS AEA Ma Mon Sa Sel Ass deed 1 age of the straight-time earnings of the 
TS OG -25 Opie eatin tes clnials a paeeres 1 whole group'supervised 07 )..).0- 200.2) 1a ee 2 
eine BE ane pocihethd onctned s ARIAS oi epee anne ; Monthly salary equal to not less than 
250.304 Mt Mate Bote tial NG 238 times the hourly rate of the highest- 
“e fo an RAS Coat ana ae LORE. Sth eee. i paid, aaeay supervised (differential 
“pelle hank atk d sa WR ae een ae fek, equals:S7 9) cere paige eto eit: ocean 
Totalwe crater cm 87 (25%) $100 to $150 per month more than the 
monthly straight-time earnings of the 
D. Percentage over the average of the gross earnings of the top 25% highest-paid employee supervised ................ 5 
of all employees supervised 183%4¢ to 25¢ per hour more than the 
BOOS aeuihen Med sepa aebabee, wali 1 maximum of the rate range of the high- 
TONY ARG Alm eee ee eeacyeinc Gapetmer licgor Wek 2 est-rated job classification supervised ............. 2 
10%-35% «11 ee eet eens : Not less than 6¢ per hour more than the 
20% -30% Setanta re leila fe virgie ale watwieller era kuielete 1 maximum rate paid to employees occupy- 
QO G-55 9 wee ewe wen see ise ens wt ing highest-rated job classification super- 
‘etal de eeehanes hata wes 8 (6%) VISCO fo sore aS ase OSs sunsnchs + ee he ad tor een 1 


outside ‘market’ values for equivalent contributions. This 
important element of the company plan is the ‘yardstick’ 
that relates position evaluation to ‘market’ price dollar 
amounts. Our salary structure thus provides a means for 
relating, on a company-wide basis, the salary ranges for all 
exempt salaried positions, both with respect to each other 
and to ‘market’ price. . . . This is accomplished by con- 
tinued research and analysis of pertinent data involving all 
factors which have a bearing on the achievement of the 
company’s compensation objectives and results in appro- 
priate adjustments of the salary structure.” 


DIFFERENTIAL GUARANTEES 


The remaining 131 manufacturing and twenty-six 
nonmanufacturing companies guarantee their first-line 
supervisors a fixed amount more than the earnings re- 
ceived by rank-and-file employees. These differential 
guarantees are expressed either as a percentage of earn- 


ings or in cents per hour. In the latter case, the guar- 
 antee is sometimes given in terms of a monthly figure. 


Of the 157 companies using guarantees, 122 manufac- 


) turing and twenty-four nonmanufacturing (93%) have 
_ adopted “% patterns.” Differentials are computed as 


_a@ percentage of some defined base. A vast majority of 


| the companies set a minimum or maximum percentage 


or both. Thirty companies in the group do not follow 
any fixed percentages. (See Table 3.) 
One of the nine companies reporting that it guaran- 


| tees a differential over average straight-time earnings 
_ of the whole group supervised, without fixing the per- 
| centage, qualifies the practice as follows: 


“As a general rule, first-line supervisors are placed in 
salary ranges which will permit paying salaries that are at 
least 20% over the straight-time earnings—forty-hour 
week—of the highest-paid employee supervised. This as- 
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sures supervisors getting an appropriate differential—at 
least 10%—above the average straight-time earnings of 
the group when working overtime hours. In applying this 
rule, employee earnings for extended workweeks are care- 
fully checked. If warranted, the pay differential may be 
as much as 35% more than the average of straight-time 
earnings to maintain adequate differentials under any 
circumstances,” 


While companies using “$ patterns” are in the mi- 
nority, within this group there are almost as many 
variations in pattern as there are companies. Eight 
companies use straight-time earnings as the base and 
three others consider the maximum of the rate range 
of the highest-rated job classification. (See Table 4.) 


MULTIPLANT PRACTICES 


Responding companies reported separately on fac- 
tory and office supervisors and on whether compensa- 
tion practices are identical if more than one plant or 
office is operated. A majority of the cooperating com- 
panies that have multiplant operations follow the same 
pay practices in all plants. 

Two hundred and ten of the 262 manufacturing com- 
panies and seventy-six of the 101 nonmanufacturing 
companies report they have more than one installation. 
About 75% of the manufacturing and 90% of the non- 
manufacturing groups use identical practices in all 
plants or facilities. Three of the remaining manufac- 
turing companies state that differences between plants 
are only “minor” or “slight,” while another indicates 


““Dpay practices are the same for most of our major 


plants.” 


Nicnotas L. A. Martuccr 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Listening in for Management News 


News dispensed over the management-communicator device that some com- 
panies are using is supposed to reach the ears of management personnel only. The 
supervisor dials a certain number on the plant telephone exchange, and hears a 
message recorded on tape that provides information of importance to management 
personnel. The messages ordinarily are changed once a day, sometimes more fre- 
quently. 

A participant in a conference held by one of the eastern universities reported 
that, in his company, about three times as many persons were listening to the mes- 
sages as there were management representatives who had official access to use of 
the system. Many workers had access to the company telephones, and in some way 
learned the number that would enable them to hear the recording. 

This unauthorized listening was considered indicative of the keen interest of 
workers in getting information available to their supervisors. It was reasoned that 
cynical employees had an impression that management might shade information 
given to them, but would give supervisors straight facts. By listening in, they could 
find out. They believed what they heard over the telephone communicator. 
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Executive Selection through Group Appraisal 


Atlantic Refining’s program has been effective in uncovering executive talent 
and developing men capable of taking on top responsibility 


MAJOR HEADACHE of American business 

today is finding capable men to move up when 
senior executives retire, die, or leave their companies 
for some other reason. 

What generally occurs in a company when an exec- 
utive position becomes open? 

Most presidents queried by Tue ConrerENcE Boarp 
about the practices in their own organization say they 
rely on the processes of “natural selection” to bring the 
best talent to light. They believe good men will auto- 
matically rise to the top just as cream rises in a bottle 
of milk. 

However, another group of presidents feel they are 
spending a disproportionate amount of time on top- 
level personnel problems, and therefore are asking con- 
sultants to help them find the executive they need. The 
consultant is usually known as a talent scout or execu- 
tive recruiter. He contacts executives in other com- 
panies, does a preliminary screening job, and refers 
the most likely candidates to his client for a final 
decision. 

A third group—small but growing in number—is 
using a different approach to the problem of executive 
selection. This group argues that there are undoubt- 
edly as many potentially capable young men in their 
own companies as in the companies across the street. 
But unlike the first group cited, these men know from 
experience that individuals with high potential often 
get lost in the shuffle. So they have attempted to find 
ways of discovering this buried talent. The experience 
of one company and a description of the plan it de- 
veloped is reported here. 


MANAGEMENT INVENTORY PLAN 


Executive appraisal is being approached system- 
atically by the Atlantic Refining Company through 
its Management Personnel Inventory and Develop- 
ment Plan. The basic element of the plan is a group 
appraisal of the performance and potentiality of the 
individual. Line and staff members work together in 
making the appraisals. No outside personnel are used. 

Although in some respects it conforms to the general 
pattern of personnel inventory and development plans 
found in certain other companies today, Atlantic’s 
plan is, in general, a more comprehensive approach to 
such work. The plan is designed to provide multiple 
sources of information and impressions concerning an 


individual’s performance and potentiality. These 
sources include the person being appraised, two higher 
levels of management, and staff members with whom 
he deals. In brief, the plan provides for the following: 


e The appraisee takes a battery of personnel tests. 

e He completes a questionnaire. 

e He is interviewed “in depth” by a personnel spe- 
cialist. 

e He is appraised by a panel of three to five man- 
agement members. 

e He is counseled concerning the results by his 

superior, and together the two agree on a plan for 

development. 

The development plans are reviewed with a staff 

training man who assists the superior in imple- 

menting them. 


Program Is Dynamic 


The appraisal records that evolve from this program 
are not permitted to lie dormant in the files. Rather, 
the results are used in many ways, such as finding 
solutions to selection and placement problems, per- 
sonnel development problems, and the special man- 
ning problems arising from reorganization studies. 
Personnel managers review the material before recom- 
mending supervisory and executive assignments. A 
thorough follow-up of the development recommenda- 
tions made in the appraisals is an integral part of the 
plan. Each supervisor responsible for carrying out a 
development plan with his subordinates reports the / 
results to his superior periodically. A complete report 
of company-wide management development activity 
by department is required quarterly by the company’s 
operating executive committee. When a department is 
to undergo reorganization analysis, the personnel in- 
ventory precedes this study or runs concurrently with 
it. Thus, management is in a better position to deal 
with the manning problems of the new organization 
promptly. In such ways is the inventory material used. 

The company has been working with a management 
appraisal program for the past eight years. The first 
steps toward a formal plan were taken in 1948 when 
the present head of the company came into the organi- - 
zation as vice-president of the marketing department. 
He was faced with problems of reorganization. In order 
to obtain knowledge of the management members of 
the department and to have a firmer basis for future 
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executive selection, he introduced an appraisal pro- 
gram which included psychological testing and per- 
sonnel appraisals. He found the results of this effort 
so helpful that he supported a proposal for a com- 
pany-wide systematic personnel inventory plan when 
he later became executive vice-president and then 
president. 

The company experimented with various appraisal 
methods until the present plan was evolved in 1953. 
The “first round” of this plan has been carried out in 
almost all departments to date, and it has covered ap- 
proximately 500 management members. The company 
plans to extend it to include all members of manage- 
ment. 

The first round has been carried out with painstak- 
ing thoroughness. One reason is that the original work 
is establishing the basis for subsequent appraisals. The 
company reasons that if these first appraisals are 
effectively done, later ones will be easier and more 
reliable. The plan is cyclical and will be repeated ap- 
proximately every four years. This interval is con- 
sidered proper in view of the long-range development 


_ that is involved. However, somewhat less formal ap- 


praisals are made within each department more fre- 
quently. And if major changes are noted in the individ- 
ual, the basic appraisal is brought up to date. 


Values of Coordination 
The inventory phase of the plan is coordinated by 


_ a director in the company’s personnel department. He 


does most of the interviewing, moderates the appraisal 


panel discussions, and prepares the appraisal sum- 


 maries. This promotes a uniformity of method and a 


' consistency in the application of management stand- 
__ ards. To supplement the impressions of the panel and 


as a check point, the director can make reference to 


__ suggestions raised by test scores and interview notes. 


Panel members use methods of personnel appraisal 


ie that, as a rule, they have not used before. As they are 


ie exposed to standards for judging management per- 


formance, they frequently question their own perform- 


ance. Appraisers make comments such as: “His trouble 


is he doesn’t know how to delegate, which is also a 


_ problem I have.” Significant improvement may occur 
' in the performance of appraisers who have had the 
_ opportunity of serving on a series of appraisal panels. 
_ And they gain a better understanding of what to look 
_ for in the day-to-day supervision of their workers. 


A frequently heard criticism of merit ratings and 
personnel appraisals is that they are made hastily and 
carelessly. But such a criticism could hardly apply 
here. Time is taken to explore the individual’s qual- 
ifications thoroughly, and any differences of interpreta- 


tion by panel members are discussed until a common 
_ understanding is reached. The group sessions average 
one and a half hours. The entire appraisal procedure, 
counting the write-up time, takes approximately a day 
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and a half for each individual. The time spent, the 
methods followed, the use of the panels, all contribute 
toward sound judgment. Equally important, they pro- 
mote a general acceptance of the plan and a high level 
of confidence in the appraisals themselves. 


Two Essentials 


In introducing the plan, Atlantic’s president pointed 
out that the future of the company depends upon two 
things. 

e The effective development and utilization of cap- 

ital resources 

e The effective development and utilization of 

people 

“It is essential to the present and future health of 
the company,” he said, “that we carefully plan to meet 
the recurring problem of effectively manning our man- 
agement ranks. It is also vital that we provide full 
opportunity for management members to develop 
their potential abilities so they may grow in their as- 
signments and be of increasing value to the company.” 

Three basic questions are asked about management 
personnel: 


1. What management personnel are available in 
terms of experience, ability and potential? 

2. What are the company’s needs for management 
personnel now and in the future? 

3. What can be done to fill these needs through 
placement and developmental experiences? 


A company manual spells out a way of finding the 
answers to these questions. It also shows, step by step, 
how the plan is carried out in day-to-day practice. 

The company has given Tue Conrerence Boarp 
permission to reproduce some of the highlights of this 
manual. 

* * *% 


Highlights from Atlantic Refining’s 
Executive Appraisal Manual 


The appraisal and development of people in our company 
is by no means a new undertaking. It has been going on since 
the company began. The plan described here is only a means 
of carrying out more effectively responsibilities that are basic 
in any management job and that are fundamental to the 
future of the Atlantic Refining Company. These responsi- 
bilities include the following: 


1. Appraising the performance of management members 
and taking steps to improve their performance in their 
present jobs. 

2. Anticipating personnel needs in the organization be- 
fore they become critical. 

3. Locating management talent on a company-wide 
basis and determining the strengths and weaknesses of 
that talent. 

4. Determining what type of responsibility this talent 
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might eventually be expected to assume and what the de- 
velopment requirements are. 

5. Taking carefully planned steps to give this talent 
the type of experience, coaching, and other forms of de- 
velopment it needs to be of greater service to the company. 


The Management Personnel Inventory and Development 
Plan is focused on the individual. The plan provides an 
avenue for his growth, primarily through improved job per- 
formance, toward his maximum capacity in management 
responsibility. It gives life in a practical way to the long- 
range objective of the company to promote whenever pos- 
sible from the ranks. 

Department heads and division managers traditionally 
recognize their responsibility for staffing their organizations, 
for developing their employees, and for having-capable re- 
placements available to meet the personnel needs caused 
by expansion, retirement, death, disability and resignations. 
This plan gives executives a better tool with which to ac- 
complish the task. It retains the existing line and staff 
responsibilities for the placement and development of per- 
sonnel. The industrial relations department will assist each 
unit in carrying out its responsibilities. 


How the Plan Operates 


The plan provides a basis for obtaining improved perform- 
ance of management members and for bringing a properly 
qualified man to each management job at the time he is 
needed, and thereafter to make him increasingly effective in 
that job. To accomplish these objectives, the plan is carried 
out in two parts: inventory and development. The inventory 
consists of eight items: 


1. Personnel Testing 


Each member in the program takes a series of standard 
tests designed to give indications of his interests, his tem- 
perament, his mental alertness, his knowledge of supervision, 
and in some circumstances his mechanical comprehension. 

Suitable tests are available in only a few of the areas con- 
cerned in management appraisal. They can reflect little or 
nothing of such vital matters as character, competitive drive, 
business judgment and administrative skill. However, in the 
areas of concern they do cover they are of value. The tests 
are used as an exploratory tool and as a reference point. They 
decide nothing in themselves. They frequently help confirm 
the conclusions of the interviewer and the appraisal panel, 
and thus provide greater confidence in these conclusions. 
They often suggest a strength or weakness not readily 
apparent to the interviewer or the appraisal panel. In such 
instances, the interviewer and the appraisers are alerted to 
probe for evidence to support or refute the findings of the 
tests. The limitations of the tests are fully recognized, and 
the tests used accordingly. 


2. Personal Questionnaire 


The appraisee completes a questionnaire covering a num- 
ber of items concerning personal history not otherwise avail- 
able, representative accomplishments, goals he hopes to at- 
tain in his work in the next year, his major strengths, areas 
where he wants to show improvement, and his idea of the 
development efforts he would like to undertake. He brings 
this for reference to the interview. The questionnaire makes 
it possible for him to think through thoroughly some critical 


questions touched on in the interview and conserves inter-— 


view time by getting some personal data’in advance. 


3. Personal Interview 


Each member is interviewed by a representative of the in- | 


dustrial relations department. The interview is designed to 
give the appraisee an opportunity to contribute to his own 
appraisal. Through a modified nondirective technique, he is 


enabled to reveal himself concerning matters related to his | 


personal background, his concept of his job, his accomplish- 
ments, ambitions, philosophy of supervision, attitude toward 
the company, and his development needs. The interviewer 
develops a report of the information obtained and of his im- 
pressions. This report, like.the testing material, is used as a 
check point in the subsequent appraisal session. 


4. Appraisal by Group 


Periodically, each member will be appraised in regard to 
his job performance and management potential. This ap- 
praisal will result in a recommendation concerning his present 
job status, his possible future movement in the company, 
and the development he may need to improve his present 
performance and to get ready for larger responsibilities. These 
are vital matters to the employee and to the company. The 
appraisal is the keystone of the plan. It is essential, therefore, 
that the appraisal be made with great care, free from preju- 
dice and with due recognition of obligation to both the 
employee and the company. 

The technique of the appraisal is very simple. It consists 
of three or more people of higher-management levels than 
the man being appraised, who know his work and have some 
responsibility for it, sitting down and discussing his present 
performance and future possibilities. The appraisal panel 
normally includes the appraisee’s immediate superior, the 
latter’s superior and a representative of the industrial rela- 
tions department. It may, under some circumstances, include 
someone outside the department with whom the appraisee 
has business contacts. 


The panel discusses the individual’s effectiveness in a con- 


versational way. The director of management personnel in- 
ventory generally serves as the moderator of the panel. He 
first engages the panelists in free discussion in order to obtain 


an over-all impression of what they consider their most im- 
portant observations of the man’s performance. He then’ 


questions the panel concerning the man’s performance in 
each of the key duties of the job, obtains data covering 
accomplishment in each area and evidence of technical skill. 
The questioning then covers areas reflecting the man’s moti- 
vation on the job, how effectively he uses his intelligence, his 
emotional stability and how effectively he leads. 

Sample questions covered by the appraisal panel are shown 


in the accompanying box. The questioning is flexible and is | 


adjusted in keeping with the nature of the position under 


consideration. Notes are taken on the discussion, from which 


an appraisal statement in the form of a narrative description 
is developed for the approval of the panel. 
By using the panel discussion method of appraisal, we 


avoid some of the bias inherent in the judgment of any one. 


person. In a group, each mind stimulates the others to think 
of things that any one alone might forget. Each tends to level 
off the overstatements, favorable or unfavorable, of the other. 
The objective is a temperate, thoughtful, fair-minded ap- 
praisal. 
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After a thorough discussion of job performance, the panel 
summarizes its viewpoint in the following rating: 


Performance on Present Job 

He does an outstanding job. 

He does a good job. 

He does an acceptable job. 

His performance is questionable and must show im- 
provement. 

5. He does an unsatisfactory job. 


Pee 


The panel then discusses the man’s potential as forecast 
by his job performance and personal characteristics. Here 
the discussion centers around the question: What is the next 
step ahead for this individual and does he have further po- 
tential beyond the next step? Upward movement is given 
primary consideration but lateral moves to gain increased 
experience or for better personal adjustment will also be re- 
viewed. Several possibilities, even though one or more of 


Sample Questions 


A seven-page form was developed by the Atlantic 
Refining Company as an aid to appraising selected 
workers for different management positions. Of course, 
only a fraction of the questions are shown here. 

The name of the individual under consideration is 
listed on the cover page as well as the names of those 
serving on the appraisal panel. 

Some sample questions discussed by the appraisers 
follow. 


How does this individual’s performance compare with 
your standard of performance in each of his key duties? 
[His job description is used as the guide.] 

To what extent does he accept responsibility? To what 
extent does he reach out for responsibility beyond day-to- 
day expectations? 

To what extent does he show self-reliance in decision 
making as opposed to dependence, submissiveness and 
conformist traits? 

What is the quality of his thinking in problems of the 
business? 

How does he react to frustrating circumstances? 

Do people like to work with him? 

What annoying traits does he have? 

Is his performance being impaired by any off-the-job 
problems of a personal nature? Can he correct these situa- 
tions? 

How does he shape up as a team worker with other units 
in his department and with other departments? 

What kind of subordinates does he seek? 

What are his three greatest weaknesses? His three great- 
est strengths? 

What is the next step ahead for him? What are his long- 
range possibilities? 

What development does he need to improve his job per- 
formance and to prepare for advancement? 


There is space on the form so that the panel can 
record its findings on these and the other questions. 
Later the findings are discussed with the person who 
has been appraised. 
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them may seem remote, should be listed. Often in this part of 
the discussion, suggestions are made that were never consid- 
ered before, and these may prove very important to the fu- 
ture of the individual. 

Following this exploratory discussion, the panel agrees on 
a rating on potential. 

The panel then considers, in view of the strengths and the 
weaknesses disclosed and the anticipated future, what steps 
might be taken to develop the individual to realize his poten- 
tial on the job or in higher jobs. These suggestions are con- 
sidered tentative and subject to later study by the man’s 
superior in consultation with personnel training specialists. 

The outline the appraisal follows appears on the next page. 


5. Development of Departmental Personnel Inventory 
Charts 


When all the appraisals are completed in a department or 
a major division, an industrial relations department repre- 
sentative reviews the results with the unit head. Together 
they draw up charts showing by color code the status of the 
personnel, the future replacement needs, and listing the can- 
didates who may qualify for the anticipated vacancies im- 
mediately or after development. These charts are drawn up 
on a long-term basis, generally anticipating needs five years 
in advance. 

Replacement candidates are obtained not only from the 
immediate department but from the company at large. It is 
entirely possible that an individual’s name may appear as a 
candidate on inventory charts for other divisions as well as 
his own. The list of candidates is considered a working list 
and not a final list. It is reviewed regularly. 

The inventory charts provide a valuable control to the 
plan. They indicate at a glance the reserve strength of a work 
unit or the lack of it. It is the starting point for determining 
what must be done to strengthen the organization. 

The inventory chart, the appraisal summaries, the reports 
on tests and the development recommendations for each 
department are placed in a loose-leaf binder and kept in the 
possession of the department head for his use. Each super- 
visor retains a copy of the material ‘covering his subordinates 
for use in counseling and development. 


6. Central File of Reserves 


As an aid in locating candidates on a company-wide basis, 
the industrial relations department is developing a cross-index 
file that will classify each member under the jobs for which 
he might qualify. This classification will be based on the 
information provided by the inventory material. 


7. Superior’s Counseling Discussion with Appraisee 

As promptly as possible after the appraisal summaries are 
available, the superior meets with the appraisee to discuss 
the results of the appraisal. In this discussion, the supervisor 
aims to accomplish the following with the appraisee: 


1. To inform him of the value the company places on 
his strengths. 

2. To build the appraisee’s confidence in himself. 

8. To identify his weaknesses and how they affect his 
performance. 

4. To allow him to question the appraisal and express 
his reaction. 

5. To agree on a plan of action leading to the develop- 
ment of the man. 
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Outline for Appraisal Summary 


Appraisal Panel: three to five members 
The facts and opinions gathered from appraisal 
sources and appropriate inferences derived from this 
material are shaped around the following outline, with 
as much detail and example as seems justified. 
1. Personal Background 
Age 
Marital status and family background 
Education 
Military experience 
Work history 
Special accomplishments, honors, and _ professional 
society memberships 
Special limitations—health, family problems, etc. 
Recreational interests 
2. Nature of Work 
Generalized statement of function 
8. Job Performance and Personal Qualifications 
a. General statement of value to company and pos- 
sible future 
b. Technical performance in key duties 
ce. Motivation for the assignment 
Attitude toward job and company 
Acceptance of responsibility 
Initiative—reaching out for responsibility 
Self-reliance in decision making 
Personal drive toward accomplishment 
Competitive quality 
Loyalty—management viewpoint 
recive intelligence 
Selection of realistic goals 
Effective means of attaining goals 
Resourcefulness 
Quality and speed of thinking in business 
situations 


a. 
pet ee co Fg ea ba eo 


6. As necessary, to obtain a revised working relation- 
ship with the man in which coaching plays a major part. 


In the discussion, discretion must be used in reviewing 
areas of weakness that may be beyond the possibility of im- 
provement; and in most cases it may be unwise to discuss 
ratings on potential in specific terms. Since so much depends 
on opportunity and on his own development, no promises 
can be made to any participant regarding future job assign- 
ments. 


8. Periodic Review of Results 


Annually, department and division managers will review 
with their superior the inventory charts, the state of readi- 
ness of replacement candidates, the development work 
planned, and the progress made. This review is a most sig- 
nificant line of communication. It keeps executives currently 
informed on the status of their organization, alerts them to 
existing problems, and makes it possible for them to take 
action before a situation becomes critical. It also provides a 
means of measuring their subordinates’ skill in the appraisal 
and development of men. 


5. Judgment 
6. Vision 
7, Creativity 
e. Emotional stability 
1. Adjustment to job limits and “unfavorable 
decisions” 
2. Resistance to frustration 
3. Capacity to take calculated risks 
4. Governing disturbing emotions 
5. Poise when attacked 
6. Expressing “hostility” tactfully 
7%. Endurance under pressure 
8. Freedom from prejudice 
Leadership 
1. Standards of performance set and followed up 
2. Ability to evoke cooperation 
3. Development of subordinates 
4. Encouragement of participation 
5. Delegation of authority 
(a) Appropriate controls 
6. Organizing and planning 
7. Teamwork with associates 
8. Freedom from prejudice 
g. Three representative accomplishments 
h. Summarizing snapshot (a series of appropriate 
adjectives) 
4. Over-all Performance Rating 
a. Individual rating 
b. Ranking with others on same level 


5. Potentiality 
Actual jobs or types of jobs he might qualify for 


6. Recommendations 
a. Position placement 
b. Development plans 


Role of Industrial Relations Department 


The plan will be considered an integral part of each de- | 
partment’s operations. The industrial relations department 
will assist in the administration of all phases of the plan. 


1. It will explain and clarify the plan to those respon- 
sible for carrying it out. 

2. It will administer the testing phase of the plan and 
supply an interpretation of the results. 

8. It will supply the appraisal panel with all personnel 
data. 

4. It will assist the appraisal panel in conducting the 
appraisal and will prepare the appraisal statement for 
approval. 

5. It will work with department heads in developing 
personnel inventory tables and bring to bear on this prob- 
lem its knowledge of potential candidates from all parts © 
of the company. 

6. It will provide coaching in the problems of counseling. 

7. It will counsel with the appraisee’s superior in devel- 


opment planning and in the execution of such plans. 
* * * 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


One of Atlantic’s executives has commented on the 
plan as follows: “This plan has helped our executives 
obtain a more complete picture of the management 
group, its reserve strength, and the replacement prob- 
lems that are present. It has brought together, in con- 
centrated form, the best thinking available concerning 
each individual appraised and has improved communi- 
cation to the man concerning these judgments. In 


- Many cases it has stimulated self-development. It has 
led management to think out decisions carefully in 


respect to major placement problems long before they 
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become critical, and it has been helpful in meeting 
manning problems created by reorganization. Like any 
other plan, however, this one is only a tool, and the 
value of the tool lies in the use that is made of it and 
the extent to which it is kept in workable condition. 
We have used the tool effectively in many ways, and 
for a number of years now, but we know it is al- 
ways possible to make improvements, and this is our 
intention.” 
SrepHEN Hasse 
Dwision of Personnel Administration 


What's in an Application Blank 


OB HUNTERS often complain of the hours they 
spend filling out long, complicated application 
blanks. While a personnel manager may express sympa- 
thy with their complaints and even go on to admit that 
“some application forms are pretty long,” he is apt to 
point out that a company needs considerable informa- 
tion about an individual before deciding whether to 
hire him. And the applicant, unless he has something 
to hide, would not wish to be judged on anything less 
than an adequate presentation of his background and 
qualifications. 

The crux of the matter lies in determining what 
constitutes an adequate presentation of the required 
information. The applicant should neither hesitate nor 
object to supplying such information about himself. It 
is, in fact, in his interest to do so. 

But sometimes questions creep into company appli- 
cation forms that prove annoying, or worse, to those 
expected to answer them. Items delving into matters 
which apparently are extraneous to the employment 
situation (as educational attainments of the appli- 


_ cant’s parents) or into matters which are generally 


regarded as personal (as the applicant’s monthly home 
rental) are apt to cause special resentment.? 


Not Enough Room 


The format of some application blanks might be 
mentioned in this same connection. Not uncommonly, 
only a single line or a small boxed space is provided for 
the applicant to describe the last job held, listing chief 
responsibilities, giving name and title of supervisor, 
etc. This is frustrating to say the least, as there isn’t 
enough room for all the information that is asked for. 
The applicant supplies what he can and lets the rest 

+ Companies recruiting workers in states or communities with fair 


employment practice codes cannot inquire about race, religion, or 
national origin. Some companies, regardless of the recruitment area, 


_ have deleted all such questions from their application forms. 
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go. In this way, however, slipshod work is encouraged. 

Also, it is unlikely that many individuals will do a 
neat, thorough job if handed an application blank 
mimeographed on soft paper. 

A particularly discouraging experience is for an ap- 
plicant to spend thirty minutes conscientiously filling 
out a form, only to find it lightly regarded by an inter- 
viewer who tosses it into an “out” basket and dismisses 
the candidate, saying: “There’s nothing open just now 
for a person with your qualifications, but we'll let you 
know if anything turns up.” Such occurrences may be 
kept to a minimum by the use of an abbreviated form, 


Items Appearing on One-Fourth or More of 
Forty-two Application Blanks 


No. of Blanks 


on which 
Item Item Appears 
INameiohapplicantsssestie set ise eee ternal 42 
TAN SUNS E EH Fy Gini A ES ACRES 0 ke Aa Pat cate eee ees Se 42 
Mabevot bth ws Mer Moe antee A k wie wont dine via caaicks 42 
Previous work experience ...............0e cece eee 42 
Educational background We one ei Wha ede te 42 
Marital: status tae taccesal crak mean Nh wie aid day as 42 
phoue mim Der lisbeth ih alc atche hie. oR Anim 21 ens tagearee 41 
Social Security number oo Me eek sea mee ele 40 
Ne i sae et ea Red OAR RISEN ot RENE A SRE Na 36 
NYCI Ht as once aimata te nal ie lOd od evekaly Waakt albania 36 
Armed Services experience ...........00 cece eeeeeee 86 
IDEDENUCRIS Nn re ier ea eee Et hes 36 
Bositionitdesired Wage tnt. cn... caeaeie heme | ea Ne 34 
Mefentss handicaps: az. 1 heist octdicrsearsien -celakass isos oats 33 
MEI ZeTISD Yee nee viele teteuts cuca a rnuss es esas A cgles 32 
eo Ub vectra tears ah ne las So Set cates aerate ee 30 
Applied for job or worked for this company before? .... 8 
Relative or friend now working for this company? ...... Q7 
Whom to notify in emergency ...................... 21 
Dalaryrdesired srsten tee ata ee ete te yas, Pen 17 
Placetohibirt har rer ts a5 Seve eri ts yess ha Pe oh 15 
Presently employed or unemployed ................. 13 
Exyinegarrangementsee ies atest eiocinco cae chiens 12 
Information about‘ family? /!2 95) 205. Ge, 11 
When available to begin work ...................-.. 11 
Police or criminal record, a ..):s:ays\4,20s beeense, vo tem ony abe © 11 
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usually called a preliminary application blank, which 
can be filled out in five minutes or less. It asks only for 
such basic information as name, address, age, educa- 
tion, last employment, and type of work desired. Use 
of the short form permits the interviewer to make a 
rough screening of candidates. Those who are to be 
given further consideration are asked to fill out the full 
application form later on; the others are dismissed 
courteously with little of their time lost. 


Employment ''Agreements" 


Employment “agreements” often are found toward 
the end of application forms. The individual is asked 
to sign the agreement prior to being considered for a 
job. He may have little knowledge or understanding of 
what is involved. The agreements frequently are 
couched in complex legal phraseology. They speak of 
turning over patent rights to the company; of contrib- 
uting to a pension fund; of not being a member of 
subversive organizations; of relieving the company of 
certain liabilities; etc. 

While some companies regard the employment agree- 
ment as essential, others have eliminated them in recent 
years, and still others have operated successfully for 
decades without them. They argue that an agreement 


in an application form tends immediately to set the 
wrong tone with prospective employees, and thus 
should be avoided. 

Tue Conrerence Boarp recently analyzed the ap- 
plication forms of forty-two companies. A tabulation 
was made of the items included. More than fifty items 
were found on one or more of the forms. Six items 
appeared on every form. A check of the table on the 
preceding page may be useful to a company in the 
process of revising its own application blank. It may 


reveal areas that had been overlooked but that should | 


be included; or it may reveal other areas that can be 
omitted. : ; 

If the company operates more than one shift, the 
applicant may be asked which shift he would prefer. 
Questions about special skills and about organizational 
memberships (apart from racial and religious ones) 
often are included. The blanks also may contain items 
to be filled out by the interviewer after he has talked 


with the applicant. Such matters as the following are | 


often found: job title and description, rate of pay, 
a rating by the interviewer, medical findings, and the 
date of hiring. 
STEPHEN HaBBE 
Division of Personnel Administration 


New Series on Capital Appropriations in “Business Record” 


Tue ConrEerENCE Boarp has begun a continuing quar- 
terly survey of capital appropriations among the 1,000 
largest manufacturing companies at the suggestion and 
under the financial sponsorship of Newsweek maga- 
zine. 

The survey is based upon the Board’s previous work 
in this field, a preliminary pilot study among members 
of the Board’s Council of Financial Executives, its 
Council of Marketing Research Directors, and its West 
Coast Marketing Research Council, as well as exten- 
sive consultation with business, academic, and govern- 
ment officials and analysts. 

Its purpose is to obtain foreshadowing and, at the 
same time, objective information on business spending 
for plant and equipment. The information is based 
upon actual management decisions at the highest 
levels of authority. 

This survey will now provide, on a quarterly basis, 
some new insights into business expectations as they 
relate to orders to be placed with the capital goods and 
construction industries. Changes in spending for plant 
and equipment, at least in the past, have been widely 
linked with changes in total business activity. 

The top 1,000 companies account for about two- 
thirds of all manufacturing assets and approximately 


three-fourths of all capital spending by manufacturing 


companies. Survey coverage thus far represents 69% _ 


of the assets of these 1,000 firms. 


The total backlog of approved capital appropria- — 
tions of the 1,000 companies at mid-1956 is estimated — 
at over $10 billion. Appropriations increased both dur- _ 
ing the first and second quarters. During the first half | 
of 1956, these companies apparently approved $8.5 — 


billion in new capital appropriations. 


The cooperating companies reported that newly — 


approved appropriations were 39% higher in the first 
half of this year than in the same period a year earlier. 


Companies in the durable goods industries had a higher | 
rate of appropriation approvals—46%. For the non- — 
durable goods companies the increase was only 32% 


over 1955. 
The cooperating concerns further reported their 
midyear appropriation backlogs up by 63% compared 


to mid-1955. Over this same period, the backlog for _ 


durable goods companies rose by 72%, and for the 
nondurable goods groups, by 51%. The primary non- 
ferrous metals, fabricated metal products, and rubber 
industries indicated the largest percentage increases in 
their backlogs over this period. 
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Railroad Stock Option Prices 


A new Interstate Commerce Commission ruling authorizes the issue of stock 
at less than the fair market value on the date of grants 


N RECENT YEARS several railroads, along with 
many other corporations, have adopted stock op- 


__ tion plans as a form of incentive compensation for ex- 
 ecutives and other key employees. Railroads, however, 


not only have to meet the requirements of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission and Internal Revenue 
Code regulations but they must also get the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s approval before making any 
option grants. 

Prior to July 23, 1956, the ICC consistently refused 
to authorize the issue of stock by railroads at less than 
fair market value on the date of option grants. Two 
railroad-equipment leasing companies adopted stock 
option plans—one in 1955 and the other in 1956—with 
prices at less than fair market value.t But ICC ap- 
proval was not required for either of these two plans. 
Before 1956, eight railroads listing stock on the New 
York Stock Exchange adopted option plans—one in 
1952, four in 1954, and three in 1955. The plans pro- 
vide for stock prices at not less than fair market value 
fixed as follows: 


Highest price prevailing on date of grant........ 5 companies 
Closing sale price on day preceding grant date..1 company 


Average market price on date of grant ............ 1 company 
100% of fair market value on date of grant, 
or par value, whichever is greater.................. 1 company 


However, when the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway System adopted an incentive stock option 
plan this year, they proceeded along somewhat differ- 
ent lines. The plan itself is not unusual for the most 
part, as its basic provisions show: 


e Last date for grants—January 31, 1966 

e 1 million shares authorized (less than 5% of 
total outstanding after split of five for one on April 
26, 1956) 

e 50,000 shares or 5% of the total authorized 
maximum number of shares granted to one employee 

e Two-year waiting period after date of grant be- 
fore option is exercisable 

e Option exercisable in whole or in part any time 
during active employment 

e Cash payment in full required upon delivery of 
stock 

e Term of options—ten years 


*“Stock Option Plans Continue in Vogue,” Management Record, 
August, 1956, p. 266. 
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But unlike the plans adopted heretofore by rail- 
roads, the Santa Fe management sought ICC approval 
of a stock price less than the fair market value. The 
plan fixed the subscription price as follows: 


“The purchase price under each option shal] not be less 
than 95% of the last price at which the stock traded on the 
New York Stock Exchange on the date of granting the 
option, or if the stock was not traded on such date not less 
than 95% of the last price at which it heretofore was 
traded; provided, however, that such price shall not be less 
than 95% of the fair market value of such shares on the 
day the option is granted, determined in accordance with 
any regulations applicable to ‘Restricted Stock Options’ 
adopted by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue.” 


The board of directors of the railway had approved 
this plan on January 31, 1956, and stockholders had 
given their approval in the annual meeting on April 
26, 1956. On May 16, the company filed an application 
with the ICC for authorization under Section 20 (a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to issue and sell its 
common stock according to “a proposed incentive 
stock option plan.” 

In its application for ICC approval, the company 
emphasized the following points: 


1. The plan will assist in recruitment and reten- 
tion of able personnel for important positions and 
stimulate the loyalty and zeal of the incumbents. 

2. The differential of 5% between option price 
and NYSE closing price, permitted under Section 
421 of the Internal Revenue Code, is necessary as 
“some small protection” to prospective optionees 
against fluctuations on the exchange. 

3. The plan is not designed to reward executives 
and key employees for past services. Instead, it is a 
means of inducing them to remain with the company 
and to promote the company’s best interests in the 
future. 

4. A great majority of the companies listed on the 
NYSE that have adopted stock option plans for the 
five-year period 1951-1955 provide for option prices 
at less than fair market value, with 95% of fair mar- 
ket value being predominant. 


In departing from its previous stand on option 
prices, the commission’s report on the Santa Fe appli- 
cation states: 


“In prior cases we have refused to authorize the issue 
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of stock by railroads under option plans, similar to that 
here involved, at less than the fair market value thereof 
on the date the applicable option is granted. However, 
upon further consideration of this matter, we are of the 
view that continuance of such requirement would be un- 
duly restrictive upon carriers subject to our regulation. 
These carriers must compete for personnel with other cor- 
porations which are not so restricted. . . . It is also note- 
worthy that Section 421 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
with reference to restricted stock options, approves for 
capital gains tax purposes prices of not less than 95% of 
fair market value on the date an option is granted.” 


The commission’s report also authorizes the other 
company proposals that were included in the applica- 
tion. 

Santa Fe stock is judged to be among the higher- 
priced stocks traded on the NYSE. The highs and lows 
in recent years are as follows: 


Labor Press Highlights 


Low 
1951 (last 5 months) $ 68% 
1952 73% 
1953 86 
1954 9214 
1955 12114 
1956 (first 4 months) 1387 


In splitting the stock five for one, effective August 
1, 1956, and in view of the growth value since 1951, 
key employees should have the prospect of potential 
benefits after exercising their rights to purchase com- 
pany stock. The company says, “Continuation of effi- 
ciency and economy in the company’s operations and 
favorable trends in the general prosperity of the coun- 
try, to which the company’s volume of business is 
closely related, should prove beneficial to optionees.” 


Nicnotas L. A. Marrucct 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Unions Drive for Shorter Workweek 


HE United Automobile Workers’ statement that 

one of the union’s next major demands will be a 
shorter workweek has stepped up general union interest 
in the subject. A special conference of AFL-CIO of- 
ficials met recently to discuss the problem and heard 
President George Meany state that “the over-all prob- 
lem of shorter hours lies at the very heart of our 
economy.” The AFL-CIO News reports that Mr. 
Meany claims the labor movement brought about 
shorter hours. Now with the coming of automation, Mr. 
Meany adds, “if we are going to replace labor, we must 
shorten hours and maintain pay.” 

There also have been specific demands by several 
unions for a shorter workweek. The International 
Association of Machinists at its convention instructed 
its executive council to request the AFL-CIO to launch 
an “all-out drive” for a thirty-hour week, reports The 
Machinist. The convention also directed all local and 
district lodges to seek a thirty-hour week clause in all 
contracts. Moreover, every effort will be made to have 
a thirty-hour week provision written into the Wage and 
Hour law. 

In addition the Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen, ind., as reported in Labor, has urged a 
reduction of the basic workday from eight to six hours 
for railroad service employees. This, the brotherhood 
told railroad management, would not mean that the 
employees would work less than forty hours but that, 
like other workers, they would be paid premium rates 
for work beyond the maximum workweek, which 
under the new proposal for railroad service employees 


would be a thirty-six- or forty-two-hour workweek. 

The independent National Federation of Federal 
Employees will demand that government employees 
have a thirty-five-hour week starting next year, re- 
ports Labor’s Daily. The AFL-CIO News also men- 
tions that at the Brewery Workers’ convention, a 
demand for shorter hours was included in a five-point 
program designed to give workers a “proper share” of 
increased productivity. 

At the Bookbinders’ convention, a strong stand was 
taken for a shorter week. Local unions were informed 
that no contract calling for a forty-hour workweek 
would be approved by the international. The inter- | 
national promised to back any local in its fight to 
achieve less than a forty-hour week. The reason given 
by the union for seeking reduction of the workweek to 
thirty-six and a half—thirty-seven and a half hours 
is that expanding automation will soon require a shorter 
week of thirty-five hours, and eventually thirty hours, 
according to The International Bookbinder. 

These programs have been translated into a specific 
proposal in a contract negotiation. The AFL-CIO 
News reports that the Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen and the United Packinghouse Workers, in 
their joint negotiations with the meat packing houses, 
had as one of their demands a thirty-hour week. 


Politics Takes the Limelight 


With the national political conventions out of the way, the 
labor press has launched a full-dress discussion of political 
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issues. Following the lead of the AFL-CIO, many union news- 
papers have headlined their support of the Democratic can- 


_ didates, Stevenson and Kefauver. To indicate that their 


members support this position, several union newspapers 
have announced the results of polls of their members. 

One such poll was sponsored by Labor’s Daily. Before the 
national political conventions it placed blank ballots in union 
publications, with Stevenson, Kefauver, Harriman and Sym- 
ington listed as the possible Democratic nominees and with 
President Eisenhower listed as the sole Republican nominee. 
The total votes show 74% of the union members who partic- 
ipated in the poll in favor of the Democratic nominees and 
26% in favor of President Eisenhower. On the other hand, 
reports The Public Employee, results of polls sponsored by 


three labor newspapers showed a majority for President 
Eisenhower. Two of these were the CWA News (Communi- 


cations Workers of America, AFL-CIO) and the Retail 
Clerks Advocate. But The Public Employee also notes that 
the American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees (AFL-CIO) voted 70% in favor of the Demo- 
cratic candidates. And the Woodworkers (AFL-CIO), as 
reported in the International Woodworker, cast 89% of its 
votes for the Democratic candidates. 


Right-To-Work Laws 


Along with their interest in the major political battles, 
several unions also discussed “right-to-work laws.” The 
Teamsters and the Cement Workers, both AFL-CIO, com- 
mented critically about the success of the “right-to-work” 
initiative in the State of Washington, reports the Inter- 
national Teamster and The Voice. And the Cement Workers 
expressed pleasure with the failure to get “right-to-work” 
legislation on the ballot in Montana. 


Unions Grow and Hope To Grow More 


Two prominent unions met, commented favorably upon 
their growth in membership, and then increased their per 
capita taxes in order to push further organizing drives. 

According to The AFL-CIO News, the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers have reported that since the merger of the 
Oil Workers with the Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers last 
year, their membership has increased by 20,000, or about 
12%. The union’s president, O. A. Knight, has now asked 
for an increase in dues so that the union can have a “really 
aggressive organizing program.” The union has responded 
by increasing its dues from a minimum range of $2 to $5 to 
a minimum range of $3 to $6. 

Meeting at its seventh constitutional convention, the In- 
ternational Union of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, an- 
nounced that in the two years since its last convention, 362 
collective bargaining groups, numbering 49,000 workers, have 


| joined the IUE, reports Labor’s Daily. Despite a 156-day 


strike with Westinghouse and a claimed loss of 100,000 jobs 
in the industry, the IUE states that its membership has 
reached 410,000. In order to expand further, the IUE has 
raised its per capita from $1 to $1.50, according to The 
AFL-CIO News. : 

And this same newspaper reports that the Brewery Work- 
ers have also increased their per capita tax by 31 cents to 
$1.40 a month in order to provide for better union services, 


+The Public Employee did not list the third newspaper. 
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such as a larger field staff, increased educational work, and 
more political activity. 

The Paperworkers have announced in the Paperworker 
News that the union is hiring new organizers to spark a drive 
to increase the union’s membership by at least 10% by May, 
1957. This action marks the end of this union’s practice of 
using organizers paid, in the past, by the CIO, and since the 
merger by the AFL-CIO. The Paperworkers will pay these 
organizers themselves. 


Mergers Move Forward Slowly 


The trend toward union mergers moves slowly ahead. This 
past month brought one successful merger among civil 
service employees with the joining of the former AFL Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees 
(AFSCME) with the former CIO Government and Civic 
Employees Organization Committee (GCEOC). According 
to The Public Employee the merged organization will con- 
tinue to bear the name of the old AFL union—the American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees, AFL- 
CIO. But the GCEOC’s secretary-treasurer, Milton Murray, 
took the newly created position of administrative vice- 
president in the merged organization and two GCEOC rep- 
resentatives were placed on its executive board. All other 
positions continue to be held by former officers of the old 
AFSCME.! 

However, Labor’s Daily reports that another attempted 
merger of civil service employees failed. The independent 
National Federation of Federal Employees turned down an 
offer to talk merger with the AFL-CIO American Federation 
of Government Employees. The main issue in dispute was 
whether government workers and their families should be 
covered by a major medical plan. 

The Woodworkers (formerly CIO) and the Paper Makers 
(formerly AFL) also are discussing merger, reports Labor's 
Daily. They hope to bring all workers in the wood, pulp, and 
paper industries into one union. Further meetings are to be 
held to continue this discussion. 

A Canadian white collar union has merged with its Amer- 
ican counterpart, according to White Collar. The Office and 
Professional Workers Organizing Committee of the former 
Canadian Congress of Labour (now a part of the present 
Canadian Labour Congress) merged with the AFL-CIO 
Office Employees’ International Union. 


Union Collaboration 


Several unions have agreed to work together to achieve 
common goals. The Meat Cutters and the Packinghouse 
Workers’ merger, though approved by both unions, has not 
yet been put into effect. Meanwhile, they are working 
together in their negotiations with the six leading meat pack- 
ing companies, reports The AFL-CIO News2 

The Shoe Workers’ Journal describes past incidents of 
cooperation between the Boot and Shoe Workers Union 
(formerly AFL) and the United Shoe Workers of America 
(formerly CIO) in the Midwest. Representatives of both 
unions will meet during October in St. Louis in order to form 
a Midwest Council of Shoe Workers. The council’s aim will 
be to “build upon the present feeling of solidarity.” And it 


+See Management Record, July, 1956, p. 249. 
? Idem. 
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is hoped that this will eventually lead to one merged union, 
with a membership of 100,000 shoeworkers. 

In order to achieve a single goal—the organization of a 
prominent bedding company—the Upholsterers’ Union is 
joining forces with the Teamsters, reports the UJU Journal. 


AFL-CIO Pushes Clean-Up Drive 


Faced with public criticism over the formation of corrupt 
“paper locals,” the AFL-CIO committee on ethical practices 
has issued a union charter policy, which it suggests that all 
national unions follow. The policy, as reported in The AFL- 
CIO News, is as follows: 


1. National unions, before issuing a charter, should re- 
quire that the application be made by “bona fide” eligible 
members. 

2. The purpose behind the issuance of a charter should 
be to “promote general welfare” and to recognize workers 
who join together in a local subordinate group. 

3. A charter should never be issued as a “hunting 
license” to invade proper jurisdictions of affiliated unions. 

4, A charter should never be issued to a “paper local,” 
that is, one without members. 

5. A charter should never be issued to anyone known to 
“traffic” in charters for illicit purposes. 

6. The AFL-CIO constitution prohibits the giving of 
charters to any union or individual suspended or expelled 
by the AFL-CIO or a national union for corrupt or unethical 
practices. 

7. The AFL-CIO and each national] union should clear 
up any “loopholes” which permit charters to be issued 
or continued contrary to these above-mentioned policies. 

8. The AFL-CIO and each national union should 
promptly withdraw local union charters issued in violation 
of these policies. 


IAM No-Raid Pacts 


President A. J. Hayes of the International Association of 
Machinists, AFL-CIO, reported to his union’s national con- 
vention that the IAM has been making more and more no- 
raid agreements with other unions and that they “work.” 
In 1952, it had only one such pact—with the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. But as of the past year, according to The 
AFL-CIO News, the IAM has had no-raid agreements with 
the UAW, Rubber Workers, Carpenters, Plumbers and 
Steamfitters, Iron Workers, Printing Pressmen, Teamsters, 
Electricians, and Boilermakers. 

The agreement with the Boilermakers was recently ap- 
proved following four months of negotiations. A three-step 
procedure was set up for settling disputes, ending with im- 
partial arbitration. The agreement, as described in The St. 
Louis Labor Dispatch, also provides for mutual assistance 
in organizing and in strike activity. The IAM is negotiating 
no-raid agreements with other unions. 


United Mine Workers’ Welfare Fund 


The tenth anniversary of the United Mine Workers’ wel- 
fare and retirement fund was marked by its report of June 
80, 1956, that, as of that date, it had a total balance in its 
treasury of $130,172,370, an increase of more than $26 mil- 


lion over last year, reports Labor’s Daily. From 1955 to 1956, 
the fund received in revenue over $154 million, while it spent 
over $127.5 million. Of these expenditures, approximately $73 
million went into pensions, $47.5 million to hospital and medi- 
cal care, $3 million to widows and survivors, and $70,000 to 
disaster funds. The fund is run as a separate entity by three 
trustees designated in the National Bituminous Coal Wage 
Agreement. 


Steelworkers Tally White Collar Gains 


The Steelworkers in reporting the wage increases granted 
white collar workers as a result of the recent steel strike have — 
published a table in Steel Labor which compares wages paid 
white collar workers prior to union organization in March, 
1941, with those to be paid on July 1, 1958. The monthly 
increases from 1941 to 1958 range from $277.65 to $406.87.1 
The table is reproduced below. 


Salary Rates Comparison 


Monthly Rates Monthly Salary Amount of 
in Effect Scale Effective Increases 
Prior to Union Final Year of since 
Job Organization, Pact, July 1, Union- 


Job Title Class March 31,1941 1958 ization 
Messenger .............. 0 $58.00 Oeree $282.65 
Bile. clerkrayi are, Wessie. 1 63.00 $340.65" 277 65 
Ay pist jas. sess 2 73.00 $64.85 291.85 
Stenographer ............ 3 83.00 $89.05 806.05 
Payroll statistical clerk... 4 93.00 413.25 320.25 
Accounts payable clerk.... 5 138.00 437.45 299.45 
Detail scheduler ......... 6 153.00 461.66 308.66 
Senior tabulating 
machine operator ...... 7 163.00 485.00 822.86 
Schedule clerk ........... 8 183.00 510.06 327.06 
Senior cost clerk ........ 9 188.00 584.26 346.26 
Layout draftsman ....... 10 193.00 558.46 365.46 
Construction inspector ...11 204.00 582.66 878.66 
Field engineer ........... 12 200.00 606.87 406.87 
1S® Pe eae 631.07 Foaesas 
Senior draftsman ........ 14 266.00 655.27 889.27 
Design draftsman ....... 15 278.00 679.47 401.47 
Ki Tape ihe ee Pe 708.67 oy aeaai ar 


a +p classes 0 and 1 combined as of August 3, 195'6. 
b Job classes 13 and 16 not benchmarked. 
te Benchmark data compiled in relation to inequity program in 


Apert A. BLum 
Division of Personnel Administration — 


*See “The New White Collar Unionization Drive,’ Management 
Record, March, 1956, p. 89 for an earlier table. 


The One-Man Union 


Hailed before a tax court judge, Willard M. Bostwick was 
asked to explain an income-tax deduction of $93,053 for “loss 
on labor” and “$3,000 union dues LAWS.” Bostwick replied, — 
according to the RWDSU Record, that LAWS stood for 
Lonely American Workman’s Society, of which Bostwick was 
the only member. He had decided that the dues should be 
$3,000 and put that amount into a separate pocketbook. 
Then, he decided that his labor for the year was worth 
$98,098. Since he only made $5,045, he claimed a “loss on 
labor” of $93,053. The courts decided that Bostwick’s in- 
come-tax return was the result of “confused thinking” and 
asked the founder and member of the one-man union to do 
his income tax over again. 
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Consumer Prices Continue To Rise 


HE CONFERENCE BOARD’S index for the 
United States rose to 102.3 in August (1953—100). 
This was 0.2% above the previous month and 2.0% 


_ above last year. The all-items index climbed to the 
highest point of the year as a result of increases in 


four of the five major components. The only com- 
ponent that declined was transportation, and this 
index was off 0.1% over the month. 

The purchasing value of the consumer dollar for 
August was 97.8 cents (1953100 cents), showing a 
decline of 0.1 cent over the month and 1.9 cents since 
August, 1955. 

Since May, the consumer has faced increasing food 
costs. In August, the food index reached 100.4, 0.3% 
over July and 2.2% above last year’s index. All the 
food subgroups increased except fruits and vegetables, 
which went down 3.0%. 

The greatest increase in food prices during the 
month occurred in the meat, fish and poultry index, 
with beef cuts and pork products mainly responsible. 
However, prices for poultry and fish were lower. Beef 
prices, which have been increasing since May, ad- 
vanced 3.7% over the month, and are now at the high 
point for the year. This steep advance in prices was, in 
part, the long-term effect of a chain of events starting 
last fall when farmers bought large supplies of corn feed 
and cattle. At that time, feed was plentiful and cheap, 
and beef on-the-hoof was expected to sell at good prices. 
But the cost of feed went up and cattle prices went 
down. And in recent months farmers have brought less 
cattle to market, and beef prices have moved higher. 
The price of pork products dropped in October, 1955, 
continued downward until April, 1956, and then started 
to gain. Between April and August of this year, there 
has been an increase of 13.2%. 

Over the month, dairy products and eggs moved 
higher. There was an advance of 1.2% in fresh milk as 
well as an increase of 1.1% in evaporated milk. For the 
first time since the beginning of the year, egg prices 
started to climb. And, in line with their usual seasonal 
fluctuation, they registered a substantial increase of 
3.7% this month. 

Fruits and vegetables were the only food group to 
move lower in August, and they showed a substantial 
decline of 3.0%. The drop in fresh fruits and vegetables 
this month was large enough to offset increases in 
canned, frozen, and dried fruits and vegetables. The 
late summer crops that reached the market caused a 
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4.5% decrease in fresh vegetables and 4.4% in fresh 
fruits. Potatoes declined by 2.4%, and tomatoes and 
cabbage also moved down. Canned fruits and vege- 
tables increased 0.8% and 0.3%, respectively. Part of 
this increase was due to higher costs in the manufac- 
ture of tin cans. Frozen vegetables rose 0.2% and 
frozen fruits went up 0.7%. 

The housing index at 103.0 reached an all-time high. 
Housing costs were 0.2% above last month, with 
slight increases reported for rent and fuel, power and 
water. Household operations were up 0.2% as soap 
and detergent cleaners registered higher prices. Fur- 
nishings and equipment prices were slightly lower. 

The apparel index rose to 100.2 for the month of 
August. Seasonal increases were recorded in men’s 
and women’s apparel as some new fall lines appeared 
on the market. Men’s apparel, which rose 0.4%, con- 
tinued its strong upward trend. Women’s apparel was 
up 0.1% after dipping slightly the preceding month. 

A decline of 0.2% in automobile costs more than 
offset the 0.3% increase in public transportation, 
bringing the transportation index down 0.1%. Over the 
month, used car prices were stronger, but new car 
prices were down as dealers began to shrink their in- 
ventories to make way for the 1957 models. Automo- 
bile maintenance costs were also somewhat lower. 

The sundries index has not declined since May, 
1954, but has either increased or remained stable. This 
month, once again, it followed the current pattern with 
a rise of 0.3%. Increases of 0.3% in medical care, 0.2% 
in personal care, 0.4% in recreation, and 0.1% in alco- 
holic beverages and tobacco were reported. 


PRICES COMPARED WITH YEAR AGO 


Compared with a year ago, the August, 1956, price 
level was up 2.0%. Foods cost 2.2% more than in Aug- 
ust, 1955, with most of this increase due to the 11.8% 
rise in the prices of fruits and vegetables. All foods 
cost more in August, 1956, than in August, 1955, ex- 
cept meat, fish and poultry, which were 2.1% cheaper. 

Housing costs rose 1.5% over the year as rent, fuel, 
power and water and household operations all reg- 
istered increases of around 2.0%. Apparel was 1.0% 
more than a year ago, with men’s apparel costing 1.5% 
more. Women’s apparel was slightly cheaper (down 
0.2%) and materials and services were 3.1% higher. 

Transportation costs rose 3.3% over the year, as 
both automobile and public transportation were sub- 


Consumer Price Index—United States 
Cities over 50,000 in population 


1953 = 100 
FOOD HOUSING 
reeuis Meat, Cereal, Dairy Fruits, Other | ___ Fuel, Power, Water 7 
Total Fish, Bakery | Products, Vege- Food at Total Rent Elec- 
Poultry | Products Eggs tables Home Total Gas tricity 

1955 January... 2...... 99.9 98.2 94.3 104.0 92.8 97.1 110.2 101.2 105.5 102.7 104.8 100.9 
February......... 99.9 98.2 94.4 104.2 93.6 97.4 108.8 101.2 105.5 103.1 105.2 100.9 
Marchi crave 100.1 98.4 94,1 104.3 94.2 99.1 107.5 101.3 105.7 103.3 105.6 101.0 
April eae Aces 100.1 98.3 94.3 104.3 93.0 100.7 106.5 101.5 105.8 103.5 106.5 101.1 
Mays cnchteunnal sae 100.2 98.4 94.0 104.4 91.7 104.1 105.7 101.4 105.8 102.9 106.5 101.1 
DUDE aie % bisienc Sabie 2 100.2 98.3 94.6 104.4 91.5 103.5 104.6 101.4 105.8 102.7 106.7 101.2 
PUL ss datasheets Os 100.3 98.6 94.9 104.6 92.4 103.6 104.6 101.2 106.2 101.4 103.9 101.6 
INUZUBtS Aare ae 100.3 98.2 94.5 104.7 94.5 99.1 104.7 101.5 106.2 101.8 104.2 101.7 
September........ 100.5 98.5 94.9 104.8 96.4 97.4 105.1 101.6 106.3 102.1 104.5 101.7 
October........... 100.7 98.6 94.0 104.8 97.4 97.7 105.5 101.9 106.5 102.6 104.5 101.8 
November........ 100.7 98.0 91.7 104.4 ye 98.0 105.6 102.0 106.6 102.9 105.0 101.8 
December......... 101.0 97.9 89.9 | 104.4 98.3 99.7 105.9 102.1 106.8 103.2 105.3 101.8 
1955 Annual Average... 100.3 98.3 93.8 104.4 94.5 99.8 106.2 101.5 106.1 102.7 105.2 101.4 
1956 January......:... 101.1 97.5 88.4 104.9 98.5 99.7 105.7 102.2 106.8 103.7 106.0 101.9 
February... 2.) <2). 101.1 97.3 88.0 104.9 96.9 101.5 105.3 102.4 107.1 104.3 106.0 101.9 
Mareb iches tips ese 101.1 97.0 87.4 104.9 96.0 101.7 105.8 102.6 107.2 104.4 106.0 102.0 
Ar ee Son severe 101.0 97.0 87.2 104.9 94.7 102.4 106.4 102.6 107.5 104.5 106.1 102.0 
May his ey Ra 101.2 97.7 88.5 105.0 94.4 105.6 106.7 102.6 107.6 104.0 106.2 102.0 
Sune ae ye 101.7 99.2 89.9 105.3 94.3 112.1 107.4 102.7 107.7 104.0 106.0 102.0 
DU Aachen’ 102.1 100.1 90.9 105.5 95.1 114.2 108.0 102.8 107.9 103.9 106.0 102.0 
AUPMSE ee cca cos 102.3 100.4 92.5 105.7 96.5 110.8 108.5 103.0 108.0 104.0 106.1 102.0 


REBASED INDEXES 


HOUSING (continued) APPAREL 


Purchasing 


Furnish- Other R, All Items Value of | All Items 

ings, Household Total Men’s Women’s | TATION (January | January, | (1947-49 

Equipment | Operations Apparel Apparel 1989= 100) 1989 = 100) 

Dollar 

1955 January.......... 98.3 100.5 98.8 99.3 98.3 100.0 101.3 1 5 55.1 118.7 
February......... 98.0 100.5 98.8 99.3 98.2 100.1 101.3 100.1 181.5 55.1 113.8 
Marehiesisaciecchl 98.1 100.7 98.9 99.2 98.4 100.3 101.3 .0 arf 55.0 113.9 
Apr. abo! a aae th. 98.3 100.7 98.9 99.2 98.4 100.2 101.5 a) 8 55.0 118.9 
BS PA pe Alle ela 98.2 100.8 98.8 99.2 98.3 100.4 101.6 8 .9 55.0 114.0 
JUNE LE Ss aan 98.2 100.6 98.8 99.2 98.2 101.3 101.8 8 it 54.9 114.1 
Sule she weleo sade 98.0 100.7 98.9 99.2 98.2 100.5 102.1 ed. +1 54.9 114.1 

PAI SUS bap Oey eee kat 98.3 101.0 99.2 99.6 98.5 100.6 102.3 Brg 2 54.9 114.2 
September........ 98.4 101.2 99.3 99.7 98.6 100.9 102.6 15 a) 54.8 114.4 
October.......... 98.7 101.4 99.4 99.6 98.7 101.3 102.7 3 9 54,7 114.6 
November........ 98.9 101.5 99.3 99.7 98.4 102.9 102.7 38 9 54,7 114.7 
December........ 99.2 101.7 99.3 99.7 98.3 104.7 102.9 .0 4 54.5 114.9 
1955 Annual Average... 98.4 100.9 99.0 99.4 98.4 101.1 102.0 7 2 54.9 114.2 
1956 January.......... 99.3 102.0 99.3 99.8 98.0 105.8 103.1 9 6 54.5 115.0 
February......... 99.5 102.1 99.3 99.9 98.1 105.3 103.4 9 6 54.5 115.0 
Mirch is. soit nese 99.4 102.3 99.4 99.9 98.2 105.1 103.7 9 6 54.5 115.0 
Aprile pasha 99.3 102.2 99.6 100.1 98.3 104.4 103.7 .0 i) 54.5 115.0 
Mia yi atalaid eco cities 99.1 102.4 99.7 100.3 98.2 104.1 103.8 8 9 54.4 115.2 
SUNG isi «areas 2 99.1 102.4 99.9 100.5 98.3 103.9 103.9 3 Hf 54.1 115.8 

DULY. oes ee arks 99.0 102.8 100.0 100.7 98.2 104.0 104.2 9 4 53.9 116.2 
August staseteck. 98.9 103.0 100.2 101.1 98.3 103.9 104.5 8 8 53.8 116.4 


Consumer Price Index—United States 
Annual averages 1914-19552 


1953 = 100 
Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing 
Year All Items Value of Year All Items Value of Year All Items Value of Year Value of 
Dollar ollar Dollar Do 

TOMA 40.3 248 1 TOSSES, ERE 67.8 147.5 || 1985....... 53.6 186.6 |} 1945....... 70.2 142.5 
TOES § asx, 40.0 250.0 || 1926....... 68.3 146.4 |} 1936....... 54.8 182.5 || 1946....... 74.9 133.5 
TOLG re cern dis 43.0 232.6 |) 1987... 66.9 149.5 || 1937....... 57.2 174.8 || 1947....... 84.7 118.1 
DD) Wy de ie -61.3 194.9 || 1998....... 65.9 POET MN TSSSeeer er 55.7 179.6 |) 1948... 20... 90.1 111.0 
LOIS ER. 29% 59.5 168.1 1929608 2 65.6 152.4 || 1989/...... 55.0 181.8 |} 1949....... 88.8 112.6 
1919 tate 67.6 147.9 || 1930....... 63.4 u Hay eae fen) | fn Cen 55.4 180.5 |} 1950....... 90.0 111.1 
TORO ais teas of Lt bes} 128.5 || 193.3... 57.0 RTS 241) 94d crea 58.3 kL Bags | ibe bY ee = leis 97.0 103.1 
NOSE ia. ot 66.8 149.7 || 198%....... 50.9 196.5 || 1942....... 64.5 155.0 || 195@....... 99.5 100.5 
RODS spartans 63.6 15722 1) (1988855... 49.0 204.1 1948....... 68.2 146.6 || 1958..:.... 100.0 100.0 
1923 ea is 65.4 152.9 || 1984... 2... 51.8 193.1 1944 i. os 69.1 144.7 || 1954....... 100.2 99.8 
gk 2. Tey See 66.1 151.3 1965....... 100.3 99.7 


a Indexes from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages. 


Consumer Price Indexes for Individual Cities 


which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


1953 = 100 


Aug. 1956 | July 1956 | Aug. 1955 


Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Percentage 
Changes 


July 1956 | Aug. 1955 
to to 
Aug. 1956 | Aug. 1956 


Los Angeles 


All Items 


Housing 


Apparel 
Transportation 
Sundries 


1953 =100 


Aug. 1956 | July 1956 | Aug. 1955 


“These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, 


Percentage 
Changes 


July 1956 | Aug. 1955 


to to 
Aug. 1956 | Aug. 1956 


=0.2) -+0.7 
—038 Ta 

0 +1.0 
+0.1 O25 
+0.1 +2.3 
OU yee kl 
+0.4 +1.9 
=-0)S) |= 1.2 
+-0.3. |) -- 1.6 
+0.8 | +1.8 
—0.8| +3.6 
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Percentage 
Changes 


May 1956 | Aug. 1955 


to to 
Aug. 1956 | Aug. 1956 


Housing 
Apparel 
Transportation 
Sundries 


1953 = 100 


—o.1 | 38/2 
025) 1 +39 
+ Ol| hose 
+0.5| +0.6 
—0.8| +3.2 
+0.9| +9.2 
-—0.1| +2.4 
—0.2| +3.9 
0.2 | Ike 
+0.1| +0.9 

0 +4.3 

os 2 


Percentage 
Changes 


eee EE Ce a ee, a Se 


Duluth-Superior 
AMEN EIS 8h chs 5: 


Appatel)..t.. 4). sic) 
Transportation..... 
Sundries.......... 


Housing. v.25 + ces 
Apparel) .sic. 53s: 
Transportation..... 
Sundries.......... 


SOWAAD 


ee ee ee eS EE eee Se 


—————————————————EEE—E————————E 


Chicago 
All Items... ...[..'.... 104.6 104.8 103.9 
ood) 2k vehetioy, of 101.3 102.1 102.4 
eng Rise tie chr ansis 108.3 108.3 107.2 
Apparel............ 100.8 | 100.7} 101.6 
Transportation..... 103.6 | 103.5} 101.3 
Sundries........... 106.6 106.7 104.4 
| Houston 
PA Items... 4/5. .05. 102.1 101.7 100.2 
OG ocresaietd Sia «3,5 ¥: 100.5 99.7 99.3 
Mousing.’..{35. 5... 102.8 102.5 101.2 
lan). Apparel... /....... 101.1] 100.3] 99.3 
| Transportation... 103.4 | 104.2] 99.8 
\q MINOTIES: sisi} «aco ss 102.9 102.1 100.7 
r 
| 1953 = 100 
| ' Aug. 1956 | May 1956 | Aug. 1955 
: 
Akron 
WaeeALl Items. .........-. 103.8 102.2 100.1 
Lipo a%s (BAER eee ae 101.7 99.0 98.7 
PROUSING or surd «ays a0 «0 104.8 | 103.7 | 101.4 
; FAPPSTCL... <li. = a, 100.2 99.5 97.7 
_ Transportation. .... 105.2 | 103.4] 101.1 
Sundries:0s 24 sc. 106.6 | 105.4] 100.7 
{ 
i Baltimore ey 
MeAl Items. ...5.5.5.5.:. 102.5 101.2 99.6 
Me Food.......,....... 100.0| 96.8] 97.6 
Housing........... 103.2} 101.9] 100.6 
PADDALEL. chersieis.s +s = 101.4 | 101.4] 100.5 
Transportation. .... 102.9 | 103.9 98.0 
MHUNATICS. ws. ss 106.0} 104.9} 101.5 
Boston 
BU ItCIOB, oivie siete so ss 102.6 101.0 99.6 
Rood Hiab hice eie. 100.2 96.9 98.5 
PIOUSING «65 616615 (<:0:0% 103:8 | 102.8. 100.7 
Apparel ii cise): «s,s 100.2 99.5 97.6 
Transportation. .... 104.3 | 104.2 97.0 
Binaries) soy...) 105.1 104.0 102.3 
Chattanooga 
PASP ICES S o.oo .s.- 100.6 99.8 99.0 
BROOU Ser teeters cos» + 96.7 95.3 95.4 
Housing........... 100.7 | 100.9| 100.4 
Apparel ies. 20:0! 102.3} 101.4 98.8 
Transportation..... 104.5 | 103.6) 101.5 
Sundries...,....... 104.1 102.8 101.8 
Dallas 
CNT ANC pes a ea 101.1 100.4 99.2 
BOOGT eas oe: 99.8 98.0 97.4 
HOUSING. seisie . «os 101.5 | 101.0} 100.0 
J Cet Oa an 99.8 99.1 98.7 
Transportation..... 101.0} 101.6 98.4 
DUNOPIES sss eat. e 102.8 102.4 101.4 
Detroit 
PA MRems; op. 205.0505 103.3 103.2 100.8 
LES ae eal eae 102.1 102.4 98.4 
Housing) 6.6305 -05. 104.7 104.0 | 102.4 
Apparel............ 100.2} 100.1] 100.0 
ansportation 102.7 | 102.6] 100.6 
Sundries........... 105.2 | 105.4] 102.7 


+1.6] -+3.7 
+2.7| +3.0 
+1.1] +3.4 
+0.7) +2.6 
41.7] +4.1 
+1.1] +5.9 
+1.3] +2.9 
4+3.3| +2.5 
+1.3| +9.6 

0 +0.9 
—-1.0] +65.0 
+1.0] +4.4 
+1.6] +3.0 
+3.4 ) 41.7 
+1.0] +3.1 
+0.7| +2.7 
+0.1) +7.5 
+17.1 | +2.7 
+0.8| +1.6 
+1.5| +1.4 
—0.2| +0.3 
+0.9| +3.5 
+0.9] +3.0 
+1.3}] +2.3 
+0.7} +1.9 
+1.8| +2.5 
+0.5 | +1.5 
0.7 | -+1.1 
—0.6| +2.6 
+0.4 | +1.4 
+0.1] +2.5 
—0.3] +3.8 
+0.7| +92.2 
+0.1] +0.2 
+0.1} +2.1 
—0.2| +2.4 


Apparel... 653s 663: 
Transportation..... 
Sundries.......... 


St. Louis 
Altiitems: Jac. Hea ea. 
Hoodie net ieee 


ADPALE |: clelscectc(othocs 
Transportation..... 
Sundries.......... 


San Francisco-Oakland 


NGO's ieee) ciate ave 
Housing..enc. see os 
Apparels, o27 52.8 


Transportation..... 
Sundries.44.2)... ci... 


All Ttems geese ages 
Hood ersten cis nstre 
Housing shes h 5. - 
INpparel..2\.2) is). oete 
Transportation..... 
Sundries.......... 


Hannon 


870 


stantially higher. Sundries moved up 2.2%, with the 
largest increases in personal and medical care. 


FOR THE VEGETARIANS 


The accompanying chart shows the price changes 
during the past eighteen months of various parts of 
the fruits and vegetables index. The upper section 
gives the price changes of the index according to proc- 
essing procedures—dried, fresh, frozen and canned; 
the lower section shows the fresh fruits and vegetables 


group. 


Price Movements of Fruits and Vegetables 
Index Numbers: 1953100 
Fresh and Processed Fruits and Vegetables 


120 120 

110 110 

100 100 
CANNED 

80 80 


170 


160 


150 


140 | 


/ 
130 / 


FRESH 


i VEGETABLES 
(e) 


120 


110 


100 


90 


Fresh fruit and vegetable prices, as can be seen on 
the upper part of the chart, have tended to follow a 


| 
| 
| 


pattern similar to the total fruit and vegetable index. © 


In February, 1955, all these indexes started to climb, 


and they continued this upward pattern until May, © 


1955, with fresh fruits continuing up at a less accel- 


erated pace until August. However, the new crops 


that entered the market in May had caused a 4.8% 
drop in the total index by August, 1955. Prices for 
fruits and vegetables started to climb again that No- 
vember, ‘and continued their advance until this 


August. The changes in fresh fruits and vegetables — 


were in sharp contrast_with the stability of canned 
fruits and vegetables during the past eighteen months. 
Frozen fruits and vegetables, on the other hand, 
started climbing in early 1955, halting in November of 


that year, only to resume their gradual upward move- — 


ment in February, 1956. 


The lower section of the chart also compares the — 
price behavior of fresh fruits with fresh vegetables. — 
During the initial quarter of both years, the two | 


indexes show price increases. For the remainder of 
1955, however, the indexes moved in opposite direc- 


tions. Vegetables have shown greater changes than — 


fruits during the period because of the very sharp 
fluctuations in potato prices. Between May and No- 
vember of 1955, potatoes dropped 35.8%, although 
there was a quick recovery. Potatoes are now higher 
than in 1955. 
Pxorse F. GELLEN 
Statistical Division 


Management Bookshelf 


Community Relations for Business—An operations manual 


for anyone interested in business community relations. — 


It illustrates the benefits to be obtained from good plant | 


community relations, and explains how to develop and — 


maintain such a program, as well as the ways in which 
company executives can participate in cooperative com- 
munity relations programs locally. There are many illus- 
trative exhibits; and the techniques, procedures and pro- 
grams of many important companies are explained in 


detail. By John T. McCarty, Bureau of National Affairs, — 


Inc., Washington, D.C., 1956, 286 pp. $12.50. 


Human Relations for Management—A compilation of se- 
lected articles which have appeared in the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review during the past five years. There are three 
contributions each on communications, administration and 
supervision. The remaining eight articles discuss human 


relations in broad terms. Six of the authors are company © 


executives or management consultants, one is a labor leader 


and the others are academicians. Edited by Edward C. 


Bursk, Harper & Brothers, New York, New York, 1956, 
372 pp. $5. 
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pnsumer Price Indexes 


Purchasing value of dollar............. 
REPS PAG Items: Siebel oak. vie ks 


mployment Status! 

(@ivalian labor force: . 2.2.0.5. 0000.03 
EBB IO VEG ARIA tee aie cine a hea ee snd 
BIL Gar ean eee awe 
‘Nonagricultural industries............. 
MEM PLOVER «2/5 /cheisis chbyes- dus edeve cied ee de 


lage Earners? ? 

Employees in nonagr’! establishm’nts. . . 
PeemiaActuring. 1k... sujet ts 

BERET ee eters nates t eliek ld eg e's 

BstTUCtION (es wantin el Moe ls 

ee portation and public utilities...... 
age Sine Se Ree 


Production and related workers in mfg. 
employment 
feAll manufacturing..:....:.....+-.-: 
| LD) LER S ct Ee Es yA ai Oates nee 
fe Nondurable i020.) 22s 
Average weekly hours 
Wes manufacturing.................. 
PUERCO TT et seis we ely lees 
ime Nondurables...: 2... See 
Average hourly earnings............... 
WrAll manufacturing.................. 
MUSA DIE Mee eee eae tk 


WMarablewr rena ckhilss vas cl. ie 
MEME NODGUTADICN (Or cc nlc ee cee 
Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 
meal manufacturing..\.............5. 
vs LUA bo A as ee 


} 
wnover Rates in Manufacturing? 
OSETTE SS Jc) none i a er 
SO 
lWeDischarges...............7 | oho 
OES TRG AS 8 Se 
) COTE Gn Bal 


' u of the Census, 
uu of Labor Statistics. 


quarter 1955 benchmark levels. T’ 


CTOBER, 1956 


Unit 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 = 100 
1953 dollars 


1947-1949 = 100, 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


number 
number 
number 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100-employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 


the BLS has adjusted its nonfarm papier nent and hours and earnings series to first 
‘he benchmark level is the total count of workers 
‘covered in each industry, and in this instance the data were received from government 


August July 


ip 51,789} r 50,918} 7 51,709 
p 16,973) 7 16,3017 16,809 

817\r T41lr = 812)r 
ip 3,845)7 3,289)7 3,257 
p 4,191|r 4,146)7 4,181 
'p 11,009}7 11,015}7 11,091 
ip 2,355|r 2,351)r 2,320 
ip 6,138|r 6,138}7r 6,089 
ip 6,961|r 6,937|r 7,150 


13,208}r 12,553)7 13,078 
77,5447 7,116|r 7,602 
5,664|r 5,437 


.98]7 1.97 
-10) 2.07 
8lir 1.82 


SPS"S) SSeS res, SSeS TSere= a srsrs 


1 tO et 


Svwvss's 


1956 


102.3} 102.1 : 101. 
100.4; 100.1 : 97. 
103.0} 102.8 : 102. 
100.2} 100.0 ‘ 99. 
103.9} 104.0 4 104. 
104.5} 104.2 : 103. 

97.8} 97.9 ; 98. 
116.8] 117.0 : 115. 


68,947] 69,489) 69,430} 67,846 
66,752| 66,655) 66,503] 65,238 
7,265) '7,700 7,146 
59,487| 58,955) 58,627) 58,092 
2,195) 2,833 2,608 


40.3)7 40.0 2 40.0 
40.9)r 40.6 é 40.7 
39.4) 39.3 , 39.1 


.79|r 78.80] 79.00) 78. 
897 84.06 : 84. 
.81/r 71.53] 70.95} 70. 


101. 
97. 
102. 
99. 
105. 
103. 
98. 
114. 
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751,197 
16,715 
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3,040 
4,138 
10,985 
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6,041 
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1. 
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16,824 
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rogrems. The adjustment affects all figures since February, 1956, 


Adjusted figures for mcnths pricr to February, 1956 have not been received; the figures 
for these months pub lished above are adjusted to first quarter 1954 benchmark levels. 
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Benefits During a Strike 
(Continued from page 349) 


VACATION PAY FOR STRIKING EMPLOYEES 


What has been called the “polite strike” in the steel 
industry brought the question of vacation pay for 
strikers to the front pages of the newspapers. News- 
papers reported that the striking steelworkers ap- 
peared to feel no pressing need for a settlement be- 
cause they expected to receive vacation pay for much 
of the time that they were out marching on picket 
lines. 

Nothing in the Steelworkers’ union contracts war- 
ranted this view. In fact, the steel industry’s principal 
contract declares that “the final right to allot vacation 
periods and to change such allotments is exclusively 
reserved to the company.” Yet the workers knew that 
in the past, after the termination of strikes, steel com- 
panies had permitted employees to designate one or 
more weeks of the strike period as their vacation, and 
were given vacation pay accordingly. And this was 
again done by the steel companies after the 1956 strike. 
Consequently, when the papers reported that many of 
the workers acted as if they were on vacation instead 
of on strike, some observers said that for a part of the 
period they were on both. 


The Alternatives 


There are two alternatives concerning vacation pay 
and strikes. One, which was followed in the steel strike, 
is to count time spent on strike as vacation, and there- 
by defray wages lost during the work stoppage. This 
is done either by paying for the vacations scheduled 
during a strike or, upon the strikers’ return to work, 
granting them vacation pay in lieu of vacation. 

The other alternative is to deny vacation pay to 
strikers. This is accomplished by (1) refusing to count 
any portion of the strike period as vacation time and 
(2) not granting pay in lieu of vacation when the 
strike is completed. In carrying this out, many com- 
panies reschedule all vacations occurring during the 
strike. Thus, if a striker was scheduled to take a vaca- 
tion during the strike, his vacation is cancelled and re- 
scheduled for another time. 

The rationale of the companies counting strike time 
as vacation time goes as follows: The employee is in 
hard straits when a strike is a few weeks old. He needs 
money. He does not want further time off when he 
returns. We, the company executives, will make vaca- 
tion pay part of our strike settlement offer. Thus, when 
our workers come back they will receive vacation pay 
to help pull them out of any debt caused by the strike 
and we will have a well-rested staff ready to go to 
work. 


Firms that do this deny the charge that they are fi- 
nancing strikes against themselves. They argue that 
the employee must return to work before he can re- 
ceive any vacation pay. And at that time, he is n 
longer a striker. Companies also claim that the offer of 
vacation pay is an effective device for splitting the 
strike committee. Committee members who are com 
pany employees want vacation pay as a lump sum a 
the end of the strike, and this may cause them to spli 
with paid union officials whose salary in many cases 
continues, strike or no strike. Companies report tha 
an offer of vacation pay upon return to work, mad 
early in the strike, tends to speed up a settlement. 

However, a number of employers claim that the offe: 
of vacation pay for strike time works only the first 
time as an effective bargaining device. After that, the 
say, workers expect that they will get vacation pay at 
the end of a strike. In short, it becomes a tacit tradition 
for the firm or industry, and the workers and union 
will not even accept it as a bargaining offer. When 
this happens the union may make receiving vacation 
pay for strike time as a price for going back to work. 


Disadvantages 


A large proportion of the ninety-three cooperating 
companies that went through a strike experience did 
not give vacation pay to their workers upon return to 
work. Many say that they regard such an action as 
cutting one’s own throat. “Strikers must learn,” they 
declare, “that it will cost them money if they strike; 
otherwise employers will breed a generation of strike- 
happy employees.” 


HOLIDAY PAY DURING STRIKES 


The vast majority of companies refuse to pay work- 
ers for any holidays that take place when they are out 
on strike. As shown in Table 4, only three of the 
ninety-three companies pay for holidays occurring dur- 
ing a strike. However, four companies report that they 
have paid for holidays in order to get a strike settle 
ment. For example, one company made the contract 
retroactive, and, as a result, had to pay for Thanks- 
giving Day. An eastern manufacturer increased the 
number of holidays retroactively and, therefore, had to 
pay for a holiday. 


Table 4: What Ninety-three Companies Did with 
Regard to Paying for Holidays that Occurred During 
a Strike—by Size of Company 


Number of Employees 


No. of Over 
Companies 1-249 250-999 1,000-4,999 5,00( 


Practice 
Paid for holidays ......... 3 0 1 1 1 
Did not pay for holidays... 79 5 10 24 40 
Did not answer ........... 11 0 2 4 5 
Total Companies ..... 93 5 13 29 46 
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_ But most companies surveyed do not pay or ex- 
pect to pay for holidays. A few dismiss the idea with 
| no more comment than a categorical “no.” A Ken- 
_ tucky firm announces that it “would use every means 
to keep from paying for holidays” that come during a 
strike. A New York company claims that the contract 
is no longer in effect and therefore it does not have to 
pay its striking employees. 

_ Union contract clauses are cited by many companies 
as their reason for not paying for holidays during 
strikes. A typical clause requires the employee to work 
the day before and the day after the holiday in order 


_ to receive holiday pay. Consequently, the striker can- 
not meet the requirements for holiday pay. 


‘Wage Reopening Strikes 

A complicating factor with respect to holiday pay 
arises when the strike is not over a new contract but 
conducted under the wage reopening provision of the 
old contract. If the union has the right to strike for a 
wage change with the remainder of the contract re- 
maining in effect, is the worker entitled to receive pay 
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for any holiday authorized by the contract which oc- 
curs during the strike? 

An arbitrator ruled that the workers should be paid 
in a case between Royle and Pilkington Company, Inc. 
and the Textile Workers Union of America, then CIO. 
The contract provided for a wage reopening, and the 
union struck for a raise in wages. Interestingly enough, 
the company conceded that if the strike was for wages 
only, it was obligated to pay for the Christmas holiday, 
but it argued that the strike was over more issues than 
just wages. The arbitrator disagreed with this claim 
and stated that the strike was solely over a wage in- 
crease—a strike allowed by the union contract. There- 
fore, the arbitrator ordered that “the company comply 
with the union demand that holiday pay for Christmas 
Day, 1951, be paid.”4 

JAMES J. BAmerIck, JR. 
AtBert A, BLUM 
Division of Personnel Administration 


*Royle and Pilkington Company, Incorporated (Hazelwood, 
N. C.) and Local 903, Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
March 22, 1952, American Labor Arbitration Awards, 5 ALAA 
1 68,994, 


Management Bookshelf 


American Labor Union Periodicals: A Guide to Their Loca- 

eve 80% of the 199 national and international unions 
in the United States today issue union journals periodi- 
cally, as do many regional and local labor groups. This 
book gives the location, in university libraries, of over 
1,700 such publications—some current, many dating back 
to unions that no longer exist. For each entry, available 
data are given on the dates of first issue, the completeness 
of collections by the university library or libraries holding 
such material, and the availability of microfilming facili- 
ties. Whenever possible, information relating to changes in 
the union name or the title of its publication is included, 
as well as the volumes, numbers and dates of last issues for 
publications that have been suspended. Compiled by Ber- 
nard G. Naas and Carmelita 8. Sakr, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, 1956, 175 pp. $7. 


Worker Satisfaction and Development, a Case Study of 

Work and Social Behavior in a Factory Group—A descrip- 
tive rather than evaluative analysis of behavior in an in- 
dustrial work group of a foreman and fourteen men. The 
author examines the conditions that facilitate or prevent 
the development of an effective social organization in work 
groups and concludes with some positive steps that can be 
taken to utilize the potential creativity of these people. 
By A. Zaleznik, Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, Boston, Massachusetts, 1956, 
147 pp. $2. 


_A Predictive Study of Administrative Work Patterns—A 


monograph describing a new approach to the study of 
administrative leadership, based upon the authors’ scien- 
tific efforts to provide an answer to their own question: 
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“Can prediction of future job behavior be improved by 
taking into account the nature of the job to be done, as 
well as the nature of the man who is to do the job?” The 
authors admit that a study based on a small number of 
cases must be interpreted with caution, but their research 
does throw some light on four important subjects: (1) 
which aspects of administrative performance can be pre- 
dicted most successfully; (2) which types of transfers can 
be predicted most successfully; (3) which predictive meth- 
ods are most successful; and (4) what factors are involved 
in successful prediction. By Ralph M. Stogdill, Carroll L. 
Shartle, Ellis L. Scott, Alvin E. Coons and William E. 
Jaynes, Bureau of Business Research of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, 1956, 68 pp. $2. 


Scientific Management and the Unions, 1900-1932—More 
than fifty years ago, Frederick W. Taylor worked out 
what is now known as scientific management. This book 
describes the development of his system. Its particular 
concern, however, is with the changing attitude of the 
followers of scientific management toward labor unions, 
and, on the other hand, the changing attitude of labor 
union officials toward scientific management. The turning 
point was the end of World War I. Prior to the 1920’s, 
both groups were antagonistic to each other, but with the 
end of the First World War, the picture changed, and both 
groups became more cordial. During the Twenties, the sup- 
porters of scientific management frequently advocated 
union recognition and collective bargaining while the 
unions called for “union-management cooperation” in the 
field of scientific management. By Milton J. Nadworny, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1955, 187 pp. $3.75. 


Wage Adjustment Highlights 


EN CENTS sums up the wage adjustments con- 

firmed by THe ConrerENcE Boarp from mid-Aug- 
ust to mid-September—the third successive month 
that this has been the case. Of adjustments affecting 
wage earners, fifty-four were reported in hourly terms. 
And these ranged from 4 cents to 18 cents and aver- 
aged 9.6 cents. The most frequent single increase was 
10 cents, with fourteen settlements reported at this 
amount. 

There were nineteen increases reported as percent- 
age of current earnings, and these ranged from 3% to 
9.5%; however, sixteen of the nineteen were from 5% 
through 7%. 

Industry patterns are evident in a number of settle- 
ments—specifically steel, cement and rubber. The 
increases in steel are for 7.5 cents an hour plus .3 cent 
increment adjustments, while the new contracts in the 
cement industry call for an 18-cent rise. The rubber 
industry has been negotiating increases of 6.2 cents as 
a result of scheduled reopenings. These industry pat- 
tern settlements will be considered separately here. 


Steel Settlements 


There are two settlements reported that are closely 
related to the basic steel settlement.1 Two involve 
United States Steel Corporation subsidiaries and the 
United Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO. Wage pro- 
visions of the agreement with the Oliver Iron Mining 
Division, affecting some 5,800 wage earners, are iden- 
tical to those worked out between the union and the 
twelve basic steel producers. And the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Division agreement is also in accord with the 
pattern set by the industry agreement. The pattern 
settlement provided for an initial increase of 7.5 cents 
an hour plus an increase of .3 cent in job increments. 
Tennessee Coal and Iron reports the initial increase as 
11 cents an hour with no provision’ for changes in 
increments. In other respects, however, the two agree- 
ments are similar to the basic steel settlements. 


Cement Settlements 


The effects of the established pattern are evident in 
two cement industry settlements with the Cement, 
Lime and Gypsum Workers. Dewey Portland Cement 
Company and Universal Atlas Cement Company 
granted wage increases of 18 cents an hour and some 
fringe benefits, in exchange for one-year contracts. 


1See “Steel Strike Settlement” in the August, 1956, Management 
Record, p. 270, for a complete analysis. 


Rubber Settlements 


Two settlements with the United Rubber Workers: 
follow, in general, the formula worked out between the 
union and other big tire and rubber companies.! The 
currently reported settlements are the result of wage 
reopening provisions in contracts with the Gates Rub- 
ber Company and General Tire and Rubber Company. 
They provide for 6.2 cents an hour increases in wage 
rates and 3 cents an hour contributions to supple- 
mental unemployment benefit funds. The two agree- 
ments affect about 6,800 wage earners; and 1,475 sal- 
aried employees at Gates received a $10.83 monthly 
increase. | 


Other Significant Settlements 


Several settlements affecting large numbers of em- 
ployees were received during the month. Some of the 
more significant are in the apparel, transportation and 
aircraft industries. 

Apparel: Wage reopenings in Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers’ contracts with Cluett, Peabody and 
Company and with C. F. Hathaway Company resulted 
in hourly increases of 10 cents and improved fringe 
benefits, affecting some 8,100 wage earners. 

Aircraft: A two-year contract agreement between 
Boeing Airplane Company and 16,000 Machinists pro- 
vides for a 5% wage increase that will also be received 
by 6,000 salaried personnel. The agreement also pro- 
vides for jury duty pay, improved vacations and in- 
creased shift premiums. 

Transportation: An agreement between the Team- 
sters and the Empire State Highway Association will 
run for four years, with one reopening during that 
period. The settlement provides for an immediate wage 
increase of 9 cents an hour as well as increased pension 
and welfare contributions. 

Altogether, sixty-nine adjustments were confirmed 
during the month affecting 98,000 wage earners and 
13,000 salaried personnel. New contracts totaled fifty- 
two. And of these, twenty-nine were for more than one 
year, with eighteen of the twenty-nine providing for 
deferred increases, and ten calling for reopenings. De- 
tails of most of these settlements appear in the table 
beginning on the next page. 

MrircHett Meyer © 
N. Beatrice WorTHY 
Statistical Division 


*See “Wage Adjustments Announced,” Management Record, 
Sept., 1956, p. $40. 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to September 15, 1956 


Approximate 
Number and Type 


of Employees Affected*; Amount of 
Company and Union(s) Effective Date Adjustment Fringe Benefits** Remarks 
\pparel 
“Chuett, Peabody & Company 7,000 WE $.10 per hr. ay. (1) Pension raised to $42.50 Result of wage reopening. 
| Interstate 9-4-56 per mo. from $35 Contract expires 6-1-58 
Clothing Workers, AFL-CIO (2) Increased sick benefits 
; and _ hospital-medical- 
surgical coverage 
'C. F. Hathaway Company 1,100 WE $.10 per hr. (1) Increased health and Result of wage reopening. 
Waterville, Me. and Lowell, 9-4-56 accident group ins. Contract term — 2 yrs. 
__ Mass. (2) Pension plan amounting 
Clothing Workers, AFL-CIO to average of 20% 
hemicals and Allied Products 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 650 WE $.14 per hr. (1) 3 wks.’ vacation after 10 Result of contract expira- 
‘Durez Plastics Division 8-1-56 yrs., 4 wks. after 20 yrs. tion. Contract term — 2 yrs. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. (2) Shift premium increased Wage reopening 8-1-57 
Machinists, AFL-CIO to $.09 per hr. from $.08 
(8) Life ins. — add’l $1,000 
after 1 yr.’s service 
(4) Disability benefits—$40 
per week for 20 wks. 
\ 
Milwaukee Solvay Coke Co. 400 WE $.10 per hr.; add’] (1) Improved ins. plan Result of contract expira- 
Milwaukee, Wis. 6-1-56 $.10 per hr. 6-1-57; (2) 4 wks.’ vacation after tion. Contract term — 2 yrs. 
Chemical Workers, Machinists, $.02 adjustments 25 yrs. 
Firemen and Oilers, IBEW, Boil- 6-1-56 and 1-1-57 (3) 4 hrs.’ call-in pay 
-ermakers, Painters—all AFL-CIO (4) Shift differentials in- 
! creased to $.08 and $.13 
j per hr. from $.06 and $.12 
| (5) $.10 per hr. Sunday pre- 
mium pay 
‘Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co. $25 WE 5% (1) Improved vacation plan Result of contract expira- 
__ Niagara Falls, N. Y. 6-6-56 (2) $500 add’! life ins. tion. Contract term — 2 yrs. 
District 50, UMW A, ind. (3) Reduction in pension 
contribution 
Sherwin Williams Company 415 WE 5% ($.10 per hr. av.) Monthly pension benefit in- Result of wage reopening. 
~ Cleveland, Ohio 7-1-56 creased to $2.25 for each yr. Contract expires 6-30-57 
District 50, UMW A, ind. of service from $1.75 
lectrical Machinery, Equipment 
nd Supplies ; 
Altec-Lansing Corp. 250 WE $.07 to $.10 per hr.; add’l None Result of wage reopening. 
__ Beverly Hills, Cal. 7-9-56 $.05 to $.07 per hr. 7-8-57 Contract expires 7-5-58 
IUE, AFL-CIO 
abricated Metal Products 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 850 WE $.07 per hr.; add’l $.08 per Increase in hospital benefits Result of wage reopening. 
Aurora, Ill. 8-10-56 hr. 8-10-57 Contract expires 8-10-57 
Tron Workers, AFL-CIO 
J. H. Williams Company 1,092 WE $.10 per hr. — WE $4.05 per Increased fringe benefits Result of contract expira- 
Buffalo, N. Y. 7-30-56 wk.—S amounting to $.015 per hr. tion. Contract term — 2 yrs. 
Steelworkers, AFL-CIO — WE 233 S —WE&S — WE. Tandem adj. —S. 
No union — S 8-1-56 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 90S $3.20 per wk. (1) Sick benefitsincreasedto Result of contract expira- 
Stamford, Conn. 7-1-56 $25 per wk. tion. Contract term — 2 yrs. 


Office Employees, AFL-CIO 
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(2) Add’] life ins. paid by co. 

(3) 1 add’! paid hol. 

(4) Pro-rata vacation for 
those who quit 

(5) Women permitted to re- 
tire at 62 in accordance 
with new Social Security 
ruling 


Wage reopening after 1 yr. 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to September 15, 1956—Continued 


Company and Union(s) 


Food and Kindred Products 
American Maize Products Co. 
Hammond, Ind. 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers, 


AFL-CIO 


Archer-Daniels-Midlands Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
District 50, UMWA, ind. 


Campbell Soup Company 
Camden, N. J. 


Packinghouse Workers, AFL-CIO 


Flour, Feed & Cereal Employers 


Association 
Wash., Ore. and Ida. 
Grain Millers, AFL-CIO, Long- 


shoremen and Warehousemen, ind. 


General Mills, Inc. 
Lodi, Cal. 
Grain Millers, AFL-CIO 


J. Allen Smith and Company 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Grain Millers, Teamsters — both 


AFL-CIO 


Furniture and Fixtures 


U. S. Bedding Company 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Upholsterers, AFL-CIO 


Machinery (except Electrical) 
Avco Manufacturing Company 


Crosley-Bendix Home Appliance 


Division 

Nashville, Tenn. 
Machinists, AFL-CIO — WE 
No union — 8 


Detroit Power Screwdriver Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
UAW, AFL-CIO 


Dollinger Corporation 
Rochester, N. Y. 
IUE, AFL-CIO 


Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. 


Ansonia and Derby, Conn.; 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Steelworkers, AFL-CIO 


National Screw & Manufacturing 


Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
UAW, AFL-CIO 


Approximate 
Number and Type 


of Employees Affected*; 


Effective Date 


720 WE 
7-2-56 


570 WE 
7-2-56 


5,500 WE 
3-1-56 
(signed 7-23-56) 


1,200 WE 
7-1-56 


280 WE 
8-15-56 


112 WE 
7-20-56 


200 WE 
5-26-56 
(signed 7-26-56) 


2,200 WE 
6-1-56 
n.a.S 


54 WE 
7-1-56 


95 WE 
7-9-56 


2,050 WE 
7-1-56 


1,500 WE 
8-1-56 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


$.13 per hr. 


6% 


$.10 per hr.; add’l $.01 to 
$.085 per hr. inequity adj. 


4.5%; add'l 3.5% 
U-1-57 


$.11 per hr. av. (5.5%) 


$.06 per hr. 


$.10 per hr. — time workers; 
$.06 per hr. — piece workers 
(equivalent to $.10); in 1957 
add’l $.09 per hr. — time 
workers, and $.04 per hr. — 
piece workers (equivalent to 
$.07) 


$.05 per hr. across the board 
—WE&S 


$.05 to $.15 per hr. (av. $.10 
per hr.) 


$.08 per hr. 


9.5% 


$.08 per hr. general increase; 
$.11 per hr. for skilled trades 
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Fringe Benefits** 


None 


(1) 10% increase in pension 

(2) $.01 increase in shift dif- 
ferential _ 

(3) Hospital room and board 
benefit increased to $15 
a day 


(1) Company assumes 4 
cost of dependent hospi- 
talization and surgical 


coverage 
(2) Add’l $1,000 life ins. 


None 


n.d. 


None 


Remarks 


Result of wage reop 


Result of contract e 
tion. Contract term — I 


Result of contract e 
tion. Contract term — 3. 
Wage reopenings 3-1-57 
3-1-58 


Result of wage reopen 
2-yr. contract 


Result of wage reopen 
Contract expires 7-29-57 


3 wks.’ vacation after 13 yrs. Result of contract exp 
— 1956; 3 wks.’ vacation tion. Contract term — 2; 


after 12 yrs. — 1957 


(1) ladd’l pd. hol—WE &S 
(2) Increase in ins. benefits 
iS) 


(1) Hospital room & board 
increased to $15 per day 

(2) Life ins. increased to 
$3,000 from $2,500 


None 


None 


None 


Result of contract exp 
tion. Contract term — 2} 
— WE. Tandem adj. — 


Length of contract — 1 


Result of wage reopeni 
Contract expires 6-20-57 


Result of contract exp 
tion. Contract term — 3} 
Wage reopenings 7-1-57 
7-1-58 


Result of wage reopen 
Contract expires 8-1-58. 
Add’l wage reopening 8-1 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to September 15, 1956—Continued 


q Approximate 

4 Number and Type 

of Employees Affected*; 
Effective Date 


Amount of 


Company and Union(s) 


Fe 


Adjustment 


Fringe Benefits** 


Remarks 


Pneumatic Scale Corporation Ltd. 377 WE $.05 per hr. — WE (1) 3 wks.’ vacation after 12 Result of contract expira- 
Quincy, Mass. 3235 $2 per wk. —S yrs. — WE &S tion. Contract term — 1 yr. 
al Workers, AFL-CIO — WE; 6-18-56 (2) 144 times pay for Sat. — 
— overtime as such — WE 
& exempt S 
(3) Increased group life ins. 
—WE&S 
ie 
ited Park City Mines Company 242 WE 1% — None Result of wage reopening. 
| Park City and Keetley, Utah 7-1-56 6.3% —S Contract expires 7-1-57 — 
Steelworkers, AFL-CIO — WE 448 WE 
Vo union — S 8-1-56 Tandem adj. — S 
United States Steel Corp. 5,800 WE $.075 per hr.; add’l $.07 in 1956 Result of contract expira- 
Jliver Tron Mining Division 8-3-56 1957 and 1958 (1) Jury duty pay tion. Contract term — 3 yrs. 
| Duluth, Minn. $.003 increase in increment (2) $.01 C of L adj. for .4 or 
Steelworkers, AFL-CIO between jobs; add’l $.002 in .6 rise in BLS index, 
(Ry 1957 and 1958 twice yrly. 
le (3) 52 wk. SUB plan, pay- 
| ments to start 7-1-57 
(4) Sunday premium — 1.1 
| times pay 
(5). Increased ins. benefits 
| 1957 
| (1) 1 add’l paid hol. 
4 (2) Overtime hol. premium 
— 2.1 times pay 
(3) Sunday premium — 1.2 
times pay 
(4) Increased pension bene- 
fits 
(5) Increased vacation bene- 
fits 
1958 
(1) Overtime hol. premium 
— 2.25 times pay 
(2) Sunday premium — 1.25 
; times pay 
ellaneous Manufacturing 
Jniversal Button Company 160 WE $.13 per hr. (1) Group life ins. First contract — 4 yrs. 
\ Lawrenceburg, Ky. 7-9-56 (2) 3add’1 paid hols. (total6) Wage reopening 6-30-59 
L@WU, AFL-CIO 
per and Alllied Products 
reat Northern Paper Company 1008 1% Liberalized pension benefits Result of contract expira- 
 Millinocket and 7-1-56 and vacation pay tion. Contract term — 1 yr. 
East Millinocket, Me. 
Workers, AFL-CIO 
aternational Paper Company 13,700 WE $.13 per hr.— WE (1) Shift premiumsincreased Result of contract expira- 
outhern Kraft Division 1,499 S 1% — to $.05 and $.08 per hr. tion. Contract term — 2 yrs. 
Bastrop and Springhill, La.; 6-1-56 — WE —WE&S 
| Camden, Ark.; Georgetown,S.C.; (2) Accident and health ben- 
Mobile, Ala.; Moss Point and efits increased to $40 per 
Natchez, Miss.; Panama City, wk. max.— WE 
Fla. (3) Vacation eligibility re- 
‘aper Workers, Pulp, Sulphite and duced to 1,040 hrs. 
‘aper Mill Workers, IBEW, Ma- worked during previous 
unists, Plumbers — all AFL-CIO — WE 
-WE n.a.—S 
fice Employees, AFL-CIO— S 
utherland Paper Company 2,600 WE $.05 per hr. Liberalized pension benefits Automatic increases as per 
lamazoo, Mich. 7-1-56 9-23-55 contract 
aperworkers, AFL-CIO 
oleum and Coal Products 
llied Chemical and Dye Corp. 325 WE 6%; add’l 3% 7-19-57 (1) 1 add’l paid hol. Result of contract expira- 
»met-Solvay Division 7-19-56 (2) Shift premiums raised to tion. Contract term — 2 yrs. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
istrict 50, UMW A, ind. 


lb 
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$.07 and $.11 from $.06 
and $.09 

(3) Improved welfare bene- 
fits 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to September 15, 1956—Continued 


Company and Union(s) 


American Oil Company 
Texas City, Tex. 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers, 


AFL-CIO — WE 
n.a.— S 


Great Lakes Carbon Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Oil, Chemical and Atomie Workers, 


AFL-CIO 


Shell Oil Company 
Anacortes, Wash. 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers, 


AFL-CIO 


Primary Metal Products 

Acme Steel Company 
Chicago, Ill. 

Steelworkers, AFL-CIO — WE 

No union — S 


Chase Copper & Brass Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Machinists, Plant Guard Workers — 


both AFL-CIO — WE 


Office Employees, AFL-CIO — S 


Northeastern Steel Corporation 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Steelworkers, AFL-CIO 


U.S. Metals Refining Company 


Carteret, N. J. 


Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, ind. 
—WE 


n.a.—S 


United States Steel Corporation 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Division 


Fairfield, Ala. 


Locomotive, Firemen & Enginemen, 


ind. 


Public Utilities. 


LaClede Gas Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers, 


AFL-CIO 


Approximate 
Number and Type 


of Employees Affected*; 


Effective Date 


1,600 WE 
800 S 

2-1-56 wages 
7-1-56 fringes 


278 WE 
7-1-56 


310 WE 
2-1-56 
(signed 7-22-56) 


2,564 WE 
7-1-56 
n.a.5S 


na.WE&S 


700 WE 
8-1-56 


1,450 WE 
50S 
7-1-56 


250 WE 
8-3-56 


2,184 WE 
7-14-56 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


$.15 per hr. — WE 
6% ($24 mo. min.) —§$ 


$.13 per hr. 


6% ($.15 per hr. min.) 


$.075 per hr.; add’l $.07 in 
1957 and 1958 

$.003 increase in increment 
between jobs; add’] $.002 in- 
crease in 1957 and 1958—WE 
Equivalent per cent increase 


$.08 per hr.; add’l $.01 per 

hr. av. increase for skilled 

jobs; add’l $.07 per hr., 1957 
E 


5%; add’l 3.45%, 1957 — S 


$.11 per hr.; add’l $.105 per 
hr. 1957, and $.112 per hr. 
1958 


$.31 per hr. over 3-yr. period 
—WE&S 


$.11 per hr.; add’l $.091 in 
1957 and 1958 


$.122 per hr. for production 
and maint. workers with 
add’l $.01-.015 for higher job 
classifications 

5.68% for clerical workers 


Fringe Benefits** 


(1) 3 wks.’ vacation after 10 
yrs. — WE &S 
(2) 8th paid hol. — WE & S$ 


None 


Shift premium increased to 
$.08 and $.16 per hr. from 
$.06 and $.12 


Same as for basic steel indus- 
try — WE 
Not yet available — S$ 


(1) $40 max. sick benefit 

(2) Company to pay for first 
$2,000 life ins. 

(3) Company to pay hospital 
and surgical ins. for pen- 
sioner and spouse 

(4) 2.5 times pay for hol. 
worked 

(5) 5% vacation pay for 10- 
15 yrs.’ service 

All benefits apply to WE &§S 


(1) Increases in pensions, 
ins. and vacations 

(2) Premium pay for Sunday 
and hols. worked 

(3) Jury duty pay 


Major medical program — 
WE 


Fringe benefits similar to 

those granted by U. S. Steel 

to Steelworkers, including: 

(1) Cost of living adj. 

(2) Increases in Sunday pre- 
mium pay 

(3) Jury duty pay 

(4) Increase in hol. overtime 


pay 

(5) SUB 

(6) Increases in ins., hol., 
pensions, vacations 

(7) Increases in shift pre- 
miums 


(1) 4 wks.’ vacation after 20 
yrs.’ service 

(2) Modification of surgical 
benefits 


Remarks ; 


Result of wage reopenin; 
wages. 

Result of contract e 
tion—fringes. Contract 
— lyr. — WE 


Result of wage reopen 
Contract expires 1957 


First contract. Contract 
Es 


Result of contract eé 
tion. Contract term — 3 


Tandem adj. —S 


Result of contract e 
tion. Contract term — 
—WE&S 


Result of contract e 
tion. Contract term — 


Result of contract 
tion. Contract term — 


Result of contract ex 
tion. Contract term — 8 


Result of contract 
tion. Contract term — 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to September 15, 1956—Continued 


of Employees Affected*; 


Company and Union(s) 


Union Electric Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Operating Engineers, AFL-CIO 


‘Washington Gas Light Company 

__ Washington, D. C. 

Chemical Workers, AFL-CIO—WE 
Office Employees, AFL-CIO — S 


ubber Products 

‘Carlisle Corporation 

|Molded Materials Division 
Ridgway, Pa. 

‘IUE, AFL-CIO 


Gates Rubber Company 
|. Denver, Colo. 
Rubber Workers, AFL-CIO — WE 


n.a.— S 


General Tire and Rubber Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Rubber Workers, AFL-CIO 


‘one, Clay and Glass Products 

| Dewey Portland Cement Company 
__ Davenport, Ia.and Dewey, Okla. 
Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers, 
‘AFL-CI oO 


Sah Corporation 

Keystone Division 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Maritime Union, AFL-CIO 


Lehon Roofing Company 

| Wilmington, Ill. 

‘Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers, 
AFL-CIO 


Southwestern Portland Cement Co. 
| Fairborn, Ohio 

Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers, 
AFL-CIO 


Universal Atlas Cement Company 
Div. of United States Steel Corp- 
oration 

a anit Kan.; & Waco, 


Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers, 
AFL-CIO 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rubber Workers, AFL-CIO 


Linen Thread Company 
Paterson and Kearny, N. J.; 
Baltimore, Md. 

Textile Workers, AFL-CIO 


CTOBER, 1956 


Approximate 
Number and Type 


Effective Date 


1,242 WE 
7-1-56 


1,240 WE 
6-18-56 
5358S 
6-11-56 


60 WE 
7-1-56 


8,500 WE 
7-16-56 
1,475 S 


3,362 WE 
7-28-56 


615 WE 
6-1-56 


n.a. WE 
7-1-56 


260 WE 
6-2-56 


300 WE 
6-1-56 


399 WE 
5-16-56 
(Independence) 
6-1-56 

(Waco) 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


5.6% av. (5% + $.025 per 
r. on wage rates over $2.30 
per hr.) 


5% — WE&S 


$.11 per hr.; add’l $.08 in 
1957 and 1958 


$.062 per hr. — WE 
$10.83 per mo. — § 


$.062 per hr. 


$.18 per hr. 


$.15 per hr.; 
hr. in 1957 


add’l $.15 per 


$.08 per hr. 


7% 


$.18 per hr. 


$.09 per hr. av. for men 
($.08-$.135) 
$.075 per hr. av. for women 


($.07-$.09) 
$.05 per hr. 
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Fringe Benefits** 


(1) Retirement credit for all 
service 

(2) Max. sick leave increased 
10 days 

(3) 3 wks.’ vacation for 10th 
yr.; and 4 wks. for 20th 


yr. 
(4) 2.25 times''pay for hols. 
worked 


None — WE 
Shift bonus increased to $.10 
and $.15 per hr. from $.08 
and $.13— S$ 


(1) 1 add’l paid hol. 
(2) Major medical plan — 
pays 75% to $2,000 max. 


SUB plan based on rubber 
industry pattern; $.03 per 
hr. to be funded — WE 


$.03 per hr. for SUB plan to 
be negotiated at later date 


(1) Improved ins. program 
for employees and pen- 
sioners 

(2) 1 add’] paid hol. 

(3) Improved pension, eff. 
1-1-56 


(1) 1 add’l paid hol. 

(2) Add’l $1,000 life ins. — 
40% employee, 60% 
company 


(1) 2 times pay for 7th con- 
secutive day in workwk. 

(2) 2 times pay after 12 con- 
secutive hrs. 


1 add’l paid hol. 


7th paid hol. 


(1) 8 wks.’ vacation after 15 


yrs. 
(2) Liberalized surgical plan 
(3) $500 life ins. 


Remarks 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term — 1 yr. 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires in 1 yr. — 
WE 

Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term — 1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term — 4 yrs. 
Wage reopening 7-1-59 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 7-1-57 — 
13) 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 1957 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term — 1 yr. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term — 8 yrs. 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term — 1 yr. 


First contract. Contract term 
—beyr, 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term — 1 yr. 


Result of wage reopening. 
Contract expires 7-1-57 


Result of contract expira- 
tion. Contract term — 1 yr. 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to September 15, 1956—Continued 


Company and Union(s) 


Transportation 
Empire State Highway Trans- 
portation Association 
New York, N. Y. 
Teamsters, AFL-CIO 


Ford Motor Company 
Great Lakes Region 
Maritime Union, AFL-CIO 


Southern Airways 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Air Carrier Mechanics, AFL-CIO 


Transportation Equipment 
Boeing Airplane Company 
Wichita, Kan. 
Machinists, AFL-CIO — WE 


n.a.—S 


International Harvester Company 
Truck Division 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Machinists, AFL-CIO 


*WE—wage earner; S—salaried peronael. 
**Fringe benefits include all bene! 
n.a@,—not available. 


Approximate 


Number and Type 
of Employees Affected*; 


Effective Date 


99 WE 
2-1-56 
(signed 6-9-56) 


15,786 WE 
7-23-56 
6,287 S 
5-4-56 


70 WE 
6-28-56 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


$.09 per hr. 


6.5% increase in base 
salaries 


$.08 per hr. weighted av. 


5% — WE & §; add’l $.07 
per hr. 7-23-57 — WE 


$.10 per hr. 


ts received by workers at a cost to employers. 


Fringe Benefits** 


(1) $.055 per hr. increase in 
pension 

(2) $.04 per hr. increase in 
welfare 


Overtime provision liberal- 
ized 


(1) Longevity allowance of 
$.01 per hr. for every yr. 
worked, payable after 3 
yrs.’ service, to a max. of 
12 yrs. 

(2) Voluntary checkoff 


(1) 3 wks.’ vacation after 10 
yrs.; formerly 2.4 wks. 
— WE 


(2) Jury duty differential 
ay — WE 
(3) Second shift premium in- 
creased to $.12 per hr. 
from $.10 — WE &S 


Vacation increased to 2 wks. 
from 14% wks. after 3 yrs.’ 
service 


Remarks 


Result of contract expi 
tion. Contract term — 4 y| 
Wage reopening 9-1-58 


Result of wage reopenij 
Contract expires 6-15-58 


Result of contract expi! 
tion. Contract term — 1 } 


Result of contract expi 
tion. Contract term — 2 y} 
WE 


Result of contract expit 
tion. Contract term — 2 y 


In the October Business Record 


‘important feature to The Business Record. 


Studies in Business Policy 


No. 79—Measuring Salesmen’s Performance 

No. 78—Industrial Engineering, Organization and Practices 

No. 77—Forecasting in Indust: 

No. 76—Automobile Plans for Gatesneh 

No. 75—Researching Foreign Markets 

No. 74—Atomic Energy Primer for Management 

No. 73—Company-Sponsored Foundations 

No, 72—Marketing, Business and Commercial Research in Industry 
No. 71—Keys to Efficient Selling and Lower-Marketing Costs 

No. 70—Industrial Security:—II|. Theft Control Procedures 

No, 69—New Product Development:—II1. Marketing New Products 
No. 68—Company Tax Administration 

No, 67—Executive Expense Accounts 

No. 66—Financial Management of Pension Trusts 

No. 65—Managing Company Airplanes 

No. 64—Industrial Security:—I1. Plant Guard Handbook 

No. 63—The Corporate Directorship 

No. 62—Controlling Capital Expenditures 

No. 61—Techniques of Plant Location 

No. 60—Industrial Security: —1!. Combating Subversion and Sabotage 
No. 59—Trends in Industrial Location 

No. 58—Budgeting Expenses in Small Companies 

No. 57—New Product Development:—I|, Research and Engineering 
No. 56—The Duties of Financial Executives 

No. 55—Protecting Personnel in Wartime 

No. 54—Getting Defense Contracts 

No. 53—Damage Control in Wartime 

No. 52—Measuring Dealer and Consumer Inventories 

No. 51—Protecting Records in Wartime 

No. 50—Military Inspection in Industry 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOARD SERIES — Data to provide new insights into 
the market potential for capital goods are presented in this issue, The quar- 
terly survey of capital appropriations which makes its debut in this Business 
Record seeks to determine, more definitely than has been heretofore possible, 
the backlogs of demand and changes in current demand. 


This pioneering survey deals with the capital appropriations of the top 
1,000 manufacturing companies, which account for about three-quarters of 
all money spent for capital goods in manufacturing. Data on capital appro- 
priations outstanding, it is hoped, will serve as a reliable index of unfilled 
orders and orders yet to be placed. The new series makes, we believe, a major 


- improvement in the basic data upon which, in general, decisions by busi- 


ness are ultimately made. 


The Conference Board has entered upon this work under the sponsorship 
of Newsweek magazine, which will also publish survey results. The possibilities 
of this series for interpreting future business trends adds an exceptionally 


Published by THE CONFERENCE BOARD 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


SRE RR SRISISEN 


The salary that the top man in a corporation 
makes depends to a considerable extent on 
what industry his company is in. For instance, 
companies in the rubber industry paid their 
presidents an average salary of $140,000 last 
year, while the top man’s average salary in 
construction companies was $56,000. And the 
average for all industries in 1955 was an 
annual salary of $87,000 for the president 
(figures taken from the new Conference 
Board report). 


Perhaps the moral of this story for any- 
one aspiring to the top spot in a company is 
to choose his industry with care. And if this 
is the case, “Compensation of Top Executives 
in 1955” will give him the facts he needs. But 
should interest in the subject spring from 
quite different motivation, as we suspect it 


COMPENSATION OF TOP EXECUTIVES IN 1955 Studies in Labor Statistics, No. 17 


How much does a company president make? _ 


does in most cases, this new report will prove 
no less valuable. 


Data are presented, in an easy-to- . 
manner, on the salaries of the three hi 
paid officers in 903 companies in twenty-eight 
industrial classifications. Charts show, among 
other things, the pay relationships among 
top three men in a company. Also, there is 
innovation this year. Formerly, proxy sta’ 
ments were relied on for data on executi 
salaries. But this report is based, in the ma- 
jority of cases, on questionnaires filled out 
company officials. Consequently facts on | 
deferred and extra compensation plans, wk 
have loomed so important in recent yea 
are included. 


“Compensation of Top Executives 
1955” was recently mailed to Associates. 


an 
\ 


